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READERS WRITE 





On Cryptic Yankees 

In your article “Will He?” (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 2), you refer to President 
Coolidge’s “I do not choose to run” as 
“too cryptic to be satisfying.” The words 
themselves may sound “cryptic,” but to a 
Vermont Yankee “I do not choose to” 
is the strongest kind of refusal... I 
have lived for 60 years in Vermont and 
heard the expression used as I have 
indicated. 

James O. Codding 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


A Lot for 75,000 Chinese 

In your issue of March 9, you state that 
75.000 Chinese in the United States sent 
$35,000,000 to their homeland. There 
must be some mistake, as on the average 
each Chinese (most are waiters and 
laundrymen) would have given almost 
$500 away. Even $50 I would consider 
very high. 

Charles Dengler 
New Wilford, N. J. 

{PATHFINDER agrees with Mr. Dengler—35 million 
dollars is a lot of money for 75,000 Chinese to send 
home from the United States. However, while admit- 
ting that the figure seems statistically extraordinary, 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce accepts it as accurate. Even so, the Bureau 
itself is puzzled and is now carefully looking into 
the subject in an effort to find an explanation for 
the phenomenon.—Ed.] 

First Voter’s Brother 

In PATHFINDER of March 9 I read an 
interesting letter entitled “A First Voter 
on Voting.” About half-way through the 
letter I was surprised to see it was from 
my brother. I read on and learned of his 
attitude toward political platforms and 
voting. 

As a brother should, I hasten to point 
out the fallacy in his argument. First, 
there is a type of person who would not 
bother to vote if they couldn’t listen to 
the sweet music of promises by politicians. 
More important is the state of hopeful- 
ness created by promises, if not too un- 
reasonable. 

I maintain that it is much better to 
have great promises, thrill to great ex- 
pectations, and even suffer great dis- 
appointments, than to hear no promises— 
only commands—and have no hopes, ex- 
pectations or disappointments. I trust 
this will always be a country of great 
promises and great hopes, rather than a 
nation under a dictator’s thumb, without 
hope and with only the promise of what 
will happen ff one doesn’t goosestep to 
the tune of the leader. 

Brother Wallace’s letter, incidentally, 
drew responses from every state. Both 
admirers and critics wrote ... My brother 
is too modest to write of the attention he 
has created, but I felt you should know 
about it, as it is fitting proof of the 
influence of the “Readers Write” depart- 
ment of PATHFINDER. 

Hamp Williams 
Beebe, Ark. 


Bouquet from a High Schooler 

In November, 1939, my mother sub- 
scribed to PATHFINDER, and to my sur- 
prise, I really didn’t know how much in- 
teresting reading material I had been 
missing until I read the first issue. May 
PATHFINDER continue forever. 

I am a student in high school (a junior) 
and ever since November, PATHFINDER 
has supplied me with my weekly “current 








events.” I have an “A” average in “cur- 
rent events” for the year—thanks to 
PATHFINDER. 


A. C. Dakken 
DeLamere, N. D. 


Men & Machines 
Your editorial, “Men & Machines,” 
(PATHFINDER, March 9), is the best I 
have ever read regarding machinery .. . 
Herman Gloor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Attorney on “Scripture Suit” 

I am attorney for the Rev. Harry Rim- 
mer, who was one of the defendants in an 
action brought by William Floyd, of New 
York City, for $1,000 for an alleged sci- 
entific error in the Bible (PATHFINDER, 
March 2) a 

Dr. Rimmer never made any offer of 
$1,000 for a scientific error in the Bible. 
The offer was made by the Research 
Science Bureau, which offered $1,000 to 
any one who established a scientific error 
in the Bible, after having complied with 
five specific conditions, which required 
five copies accompanied by proof and evi- 
dence of the scientific error, a stipulation 
that the committee of award will not be 
obligated to attempt to harmonize scien- 
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tifie theories with interpretation «/ ;), 
text but will deal only with cases \\¢;, 
an established fact of science is contrs. 
dicted by a plain statement of the je, 
in the Bible. This offer was not . 
tised in any newspaper. 

The plaintiff merely wrote Dr. Rimme; 
a letter pointing out seven alleged er). 
in the Bible based on scientific the: ric. 
of his own and also his own interpret | joy 
of the Bible. When he did not receiy: , 
check by return mail he brought suit {}, 
next day, and in his suit made only {iy, 
claims. At the trial he offered alle ye, 
proof on four of these, but offered ), 
proof of any kind concerning the quai! 
Your published accounts all told abou 
the story of the quail but that was no 
mentioned at the trial at all... 

The plaintiff called five witnesses . 
At the close of their case Judge Schalleck 
called their attention to the fact that 
they had not proven anything, in relation 
to any conflict between science and the 
Bible, and they had not offered any prvo' 
at all that Dr. Riramer had made an off: 
He therefore dismissed the case and Jey je: 
costs against the plaintiff . . . The verdict 
was a distinct victory for the Bible and a 
defeat to its critics . 

James E. Benne! 
New York, N. Y. 


Another Geographical Center 

Regarding Mr. G. W. Reed's | 
(“Readers Write,” March 9) about the 
graphical center of the United States, 

I call to your attention the stone pill: 
Rugby, North Dakota, marking the : 
graphical center of North America. ‘i 
should complete the records. 
Mrs. Elsie M. Fayu 
Rugby, N. D. 
Smallpox in the U. S. 

In your Jan, 20 issue, you report: “Dr 
Parran pointed to the ‘national disgrace’ 
of 14,939 cases of smallpox in the U. S. in 
1938, which gave this country a prevalence 
of this disease second only to that of 
india.” 

For your information: The United 
States leads almost every country in the 
world today in its freedom from malig- 
nant smallpox, and has done so for years 
past. The records of Dr. Parran’s offic 
will show that only about one death per 
million of population from smallpox has 
occurred in our country for years past, 
and that this amazing record of freedom 
from smallpox deaths exists in a prac- 
tically unvaccinated country ... 

The Indian type of smallpox with which 
Dr. Parran compares that in the United 
States is highly virulent, with a large 
death rate in proportion to the number of 
cases, and under British rule in India 
vaccination is enforced to an extent that 
is equalled in only a few countries. 

H. E. Soule 
Editor, 


The National Observer, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

[PATHFINDER’s article clearly stated that Dr 
Parran was not referring to the death rate from smal! 
pox. On the contrary, he cited the 14,939 cases o! 
smallpox in the U. S. in 1938 as among “many thov- 
sands of non-fatal cases of preventable illness.”* It is 
quite true, as Mr. Soule points out, that there art 
clinica) differences between the mild and severe typ¢ 
of smallpox; and that the mild has been prevalent 
the United States, the severe in India. However 
recently as 1924, an epidemic of virulent smallp< 
Minneapolis caused 221 deaths. 

As to vaccination, Assistant Surgeon General C. ‘\ 
Akin of the U. 8S. Public Health Service declare 
“This is not a practically unvaccinated country, bu! 
it certainly is not uniformly vaccinated sufficient) 
to offer the optimum of control of mild smallpox and 
thereby has been vulnerable to unnecessary death 


suffering, inconvenience and expense when the severe 


type was introduced.’“—Ed.] 
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Its Effect on the Nazis 


AST WEEK, the war between Ger- 
L many and the British-French Al- 
lies Was in its seventh month: Con- 
trary to first predictions, it had been 
an unexpectedly quiet war. It bad not 
been a war of sweeping movement, 
of fierce battles between huge armies, 
of mass bombings of civilian popula- 
tions. In fact, there had been so little 
iclivity, considering the tremendous 
blood-letting possibilities, that a new 
title had been coined for the conflict: 
‘sit-down war.” 

By last week, however, an impor- 
tant question was being 
sked throughout the 
world: how long would the 
stalemate continue? Spring, 
the season for launching 
monstrous military offen- 
sives, Was at hand. Would 
the Allies unleash an at- 
tack? Or would Germany 
take the initiative and start 
the total avar? 

Seeking an answer to 
these questions, military 
observers thought the key 
to the situation lay in the 
effectiveness of the Allied 
blockade of Germany, the 
blockade that has repre- 
sented the one major offen- 
sive of Britain and France. 


... How Effective ? 


If the blockade was ef- 
fective, it was reasoned, 
Germany probably would 
soon seek a decision by 
strength of arms. While 
still compartively well sup- 
plied, she would do this, it was be- 
lieved, rather than be slowly strang- 
gled economically. But if the blockade 
was not effective, Germany probably 
would continue to sit tight behind the 
Westwall and let the Allies do the 
attacking for the present, if they felt 
so inclined. How effective, then, is 
the Allied blockade? 

Purpose of the Allied blockade is 
simple—to starve Germany into sub- 
mission by cutting off her imports and 
exports so that she cannot feed her 
people and keep her war machine run- 
ning. But to accomplish this is an ex- 
tremely complicated and difficult busi- 
hess, 

In its major aspects, the present 
Allied blockade is much like that 
which crushed Germany in the war 
of 1914-18. Like the blockade applied 
during the First World War, scope of 
the present one is so great, its inter- 
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BLOCKADE— 


Is a Subject of Doubt 


ference with neutrals so widespread, 
that it has no basis in international 
law. In fact, virtually the only law 
followed in the present blockade is 
the law of Allied necessity. 


When this war broke out, the Allies 
declared most of the goods normally 
imported into Germany contraband of 
war—that is, subject to seizure. The 
contraband goods were of two kinds 
—“absolute” and “conditional.” The 
“absolute” contraband list included all 
raw materials or finished products 
that could be used for war purposes, 





Parrish in The Chicago Tribune the 
The Aim Is to Starve Germany but All Europe Is Affected 


the “conditional” all kinds of “food, 
foodstuffs, feed, forage, and clothing 
and articles and materials used in 
their production.” “Conditional” con- 
traband is as much subject to seizure 
as “absolute” if the Allies feel it will 
be used for war purposes. During the 
First World War, all distinctions be- 
tween absolute and conditional con- 
traband were eventually wiped out. 

In addition to blockading Ger- 
many’s imports, the Allies last Decem- 
ber 4 struck at her exports, allegedly 
in reprisal for her sowing of “wild” 
mines around Great Britain. All Nazi 
exports were declared subject to 
seizure, whether or not carried in the 
bottoms of neutral ships. 

To halt German import and export 
trade, a naval cordon was thrown in a 
three-quarter circle around Europe, 
extending from the entrance to the 
Baltic Sea around through the Medi- 
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terranean across Greece. How many 
British-French ships are on blockade 
duty, no one knows outside the Allied 
high command. But it is large enough 
so that few, if any, neutral merchant 
ships escape notice. 

To facilitate the search for contra- 
band, contraband control stations 
have been established. These are at 
Weymouth and The Downs in the 
English Channel, at Kirkwall in the 
Orkney Islands off north Scotland, at 
Gibraltar at the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean, and at Haifa, Pal- 
estine. Neutral traders are forced into 
these stations and their cargoes in- 
spected. If no contraband is found, 
they are allowed to proceed. Suspect- 
ed cargo is unloaded, and if a prize 
court finds it contraband, the cargo is 
confiscated. 

.... Navicerts” 

Contraband _ inspection 
often is a slow process. 
Sometimes a ship will lie 
at a contraband control sta- 
tion for as long as a month, 
This irritates neutrals, Con- 
sequently, as in the First 
World War, the Allies fol- 
low the policy of issuing 
certificates called “navi- 
certs.” A neutral shipper 
signs a statement declaring 
the nature and destination 
of his cargo. This is sub- 
mitted to the British Em- 
bassy in the neutral nation 
for approval. If it is ap- 
proved, blockade officials 
in London are notified and 
the neutral vessel is allow- 
ed to pass the blockade sim- 
ply by showing its approv- 
ed “navicert.” In the last 
three months, for example, 
British have issued 
18,000 “navicerts” to U. S. 
shippers. 

These measures, however, are only 
part of the blockade procedure. Other 
important aspects of it are managed by 
the British Ministry of Economic War- 
fare. Headed by Minister Ronald H. 
Cross, this agency’s principal job is 
to see that goods are not funneled into 
Germany through her neighboring 
neuirals. Such work is absolutely 
necessary to the Allies, for if neu- 
trals were left unhampered, they 
could buy for Germany what she 
wanted abroad and transship it to her 
overland, thus circumventing the sea 
blockade. 

To prevent shipments of strategic 
materials from reaching Germany 
through neutral nations, the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare uses several 
weapons. One is the “rationing” sys- 
tem for neutrals. Britain presents to 
Germany’s neighbor neutrals precise 
statements of their normal peacetime 
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imports, and informs them that sim- 
ilar quantities will be permitted to 
reach them through the blockade if 
they promise two things: (1) that 
none of the material will be trans- 
shipped to Germany, and (2) that they 
will ship no more of their home- 


- grown or home-made products to Ger- 


many than they did before the war. 

“Rationing” is also applied to ex- 
porting nations. For example, the 
British Embassy in Washington has 
told the State Department that Brit- 
ain intends to “ration” U. S. exports 
to Germany’s neighbors. Thus, there 
is a double check on neutral goods that 
might reach Germany. 


...« the “Blacklist” 


Another weapon is the “blacklist.” 
Names of those neutral] shippers 
known to trade with the enemy are 
kept on file. Generally, such traders 
are first asked in a polite personal 
letter to stop this trade. If the request 
is ignored, the shipper is likely to find 
himself the victim of “bunker con- 
trol.” Britain and France control most 
of the major coaling stations along 
the great trade routes of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. When a neutral who 
persists in trading with the enemy 
tries to fill his coal bunkers at one of 
these stations, he not infrequently 
finds he can buy no coal—at any 
price. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare 
employs one other device to prevent 
goods from entering or leaving Ger- 
many. This method is cutthroat com- 
petition with Germany in world mar- 
kets. In nations where Germany buys 
goods, British agents bid up the price 
until they get the goods themselves 
or force Germany to pay a tremendous 
sum for it. In nations where Germany 
sells goods and where Britain can 
offer a similar product for sale, such 
as coal, British agents beat down the 
price by underquoting the Germans. 
As a result, Germany either loses the 
sale completely or gets the minimum 
of foreign exchange. 

These indirect blockading methods 
undoubtedly have hurt Germany. And 
in direct action, according to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
well over 1,100,000 tons of contraband 
have been seized by the Allies since 
the war began. 


. . « Nazi Isolation, Gaps 


In addition, the German merchant 
fleet has been chased off the seas and 
Germany has been cut off from many 
of the essential raw materials formér- 
ly obtained from overseas. In 1937, 
for example, Germany imported 93 
per cent of her raw cotton, 96 per cent 
of her oilseed, 100 per cent of her 
coffee and cocoa, 61 per cent of her 
raw wool, 74 per cent of her mineral 
oils, 63 per cent of her skins and hides, 
72 per cent of her copper ore and 
metal, 67 per cent of her maize, 100 
per cent of her rubber, and 35 per cent 
of her iron ore. From all these sources, 
Germany is now practically isolated, 
with the great British navy standing 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: “Swamp Fever” 


Last week, President Roosevelt was 
still bothered by a persistent cold and 
a slight fever, a condition he humor- 
ously referred to as “swamp fever.” 
Because of it, he could not attend Eas- 
ter Sunday church services and the 
annual Easter Monday egg-rolling on 
the White House lawn (see page 19). 
Because of it, too, he had to stay away 
from his White House desk much of 
the time. As a result, his official activ- 
ities were greatly restricted. 

Major developments in his week 
sprang from the rumpus recently 
caused in Washington by the Toronto, 
Canada, speech of U. S. Minister to 
Canada James H. R. Cromwell, in 
which Cromwell censured Germany 
and expressed sympathy with the Al- 
lied cause. When angry Congressmen 
began demanding Cromwell’s recall, 
the State Department ordered him to 





International 


Clark: No “Empty Honor” (see col. 3) 


submit the full text of his speech. 
After reading it, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, with Roosevelt’s approv- 
al, strongly rebuked Cromwell for 
“contravening” the State Department’s 
rule against U. S. diplomats making 
controversial statements without first 
getting the State Department’s permis- 
sion, and told him not to do it again. 

But that was not the end of Paffaire 
Cromwell. After Cromwell’s speech, 
some newspapers carried a story to 
the effect that Cromwell had sent a 
copy of it directly to Roosevelt before 
it was delivered, thereby- indicating 
that Roosevelt knew what Cromwell 
was going to say and approved of it. 
Through his press secretary, Stephen 
Early, the President issued an unus- 
ually hot denial. The story, said Early, 
was “wholly untrue,” an example of 
the “reprehensible policy” followed 
“by certain types of so-called news- 


papers.” Cromwell also deniex 
truth of the story. 
Meanwhile, though various 


gressmen continued to demand ( 
well’s resignation and even his jy. 
peachment, he declared in Ottawa |}).; 
he would continue his diplomatic 
duties. 

Other developments in Roose: 
“swamp fever” week included th 

® With Leland Olds, chairma 
the National Power Policy Comn 
he discussed plans for the creatio 
a national electric power grid s) 
connecting strategic munitions 
manufacturing centers as part o! 
national defense program, 

© He accepted the resignatio: 
George C. Mathews, one of the Rep 
lican members of the Securities 
Exchange Commission, who is to 
come vice president of the Nort! 
States Power Co., an affiliate of | 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 13 weeks before 
Republican Presidential nominat 
convention and 16 weeks before | 
Democratic Presidential nominati 
convention, these political deve 
ments were noted: 


@ In a nationally broadcast address, 
Senator Morris Sheppard, Texas Denio- 
crat, declared that Vice President 
John Nance Garner’s seven-year fight! 
for the New Deal’s “greater liberal- 
ism” makes him “the ideal successor 
to the Presidency in 1940.” Garner's 
liberalism, said Sheppard, was a “prac- 
tical liberalism,” because the Vic 
President had occasionally advised 
New Dealers “to make haste slow!y” 
so- that liberal objectives might not 
be imperiled by errors. 

® Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 
Missouri Democrat, removed himse!l! 
from the race for the Democrati: 
Presidential nomination. In a letter { 
a state Democratic leader, Clark <e- 
clined “the empty honor” of being « 
signated Missouri’s “favorite so.” 
candidate, because without “binding 
instructions” to delegates it was “a t 
sel embellishment.” 

© A Gallup poll of public opinion 
in the middle west disclosed District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York City preferred by Republi: 
voters over Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg for the Republican Presidentia! 
nomination. Asked “If it came to 4 
choice between . . . Dewey and . 
Vandenberg for President this y: 
which one would you prefer?”, 45 } 
cent picked Dewey, while 33 per cent 
favored Vandenberg and 22 per cent! 
were undecided. 

e In Bangor, Me., 1,800 delegates 
the Democratic state convention back- 
ed the third-term movement for Pr: 
ident Roosevelt. By a voice vote, the) 
pledged their ten delegates to t 
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pemocratic National Convention to 
ihe President should he seek re-elec- 
jon, With Postmaster General James 
Farley as second choice. 

e In the wake of Postmaster Gen- 
eral James Farley’s announcement 
hat he was an unqualified candidate 
for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination, he refused to resign as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, despite the demand of Senator 
frederick Van Nuys, Indiana Demo- 
crat and a backer of Paul V. McNutt 
for the Presidency, that he do so “in 
fairness” to other candidates, 

e With their eyes on the Illinois 
primary April 9, backers of Vice Pres- 
ident John N. Garner for the Presi- 
dential nomination intensified their 
campaign, Theme of their fight was 
that Garner was the only candidate to 
make an out-and-out issue of the third 
erm. Moreover, they maintained that 
the action of President Roosevelt’s 
supporters in filing his name without a 
declaration of candidacy from him was 
illegal, according to previous interpre- 
tations by Illinois courts. 





Congress: Money 


Money was the root of most of the 

livity in Congress last week. 

Farm Funds; The Senate passed by 
, voice vote, a $923,000,000 Agriculture 
Department Supply Bill, some $202,- 
00,000 over budget estimates and 
$29,000,000 over the funds voted by 
the House. Principal! increases in the 
Senate appropriations were two items 
not listed at all by the House: (1) $212,- 
(00,000 for “parity payments” to bring 
relative farm purchasing power to 75 
per cent of the parity existing in 1910- 
14; (2) $85,000,000 for purchase and 
distribution of surplus farm commodi- 


. .. Again the Alternative 


To offset partially these increases, 
the Senate made certain reductions 
| voted that a $40,000,000 fund for 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, instead of being appropriated di- 
t from the Treasury as the House 
ul provided, should be loaned to the 
EA by the Reconstruction Finance 
orporation. Made in this way, the 
expenditure is considered a contingent 
bility of the Treasury and not part 
the national debt. The RFC-loan 
vice was also authorized to finance 
$50,000,000 farm tenant purchase 
gram, 
Nevertheless, the Senate’s $923,000,- 
) of outright farm appropriations 
suught Congress face-to-face again 
h the necessity of either levying 
$460,000,000 of new taxes called 
in the President’s budget or raising 
statutory $45,000,000,000 public 
t limit. The Senate action virtually 
ped out cuts which the House had 
de in the budget in hopes of avoid- 
s this alternative. And as the agri- 
lture bill headed into joint confer- 
ce, the House was reported ready to 
cept most of the Senate’s increases. 
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Only remaining money bill in 
which the necessary savings could 
be achieved is the national defense 
appropriation, and drastic economy 
in that field seemed unlikely. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, furthermore, blocked other sug- 
gested methods of raising additional 
money, which will be needed in the 
absence of economy, by (1) announc- 
ing that the Treasury working balance 
is “about as low as it can be permitted 
to go”; (2) denouncing a “trick” plan 
to draw on the $2,000,000,000 stabili- 
zation fund. Mongenthau said, how- 
ever, that a $50,000,000,000 public debt 
would not worry him. 


... Joyful Slashes 


Labor Money: Prompted more by 
disciplinary than budgetary consider- 
ations, the House took joyful cracks 
at the unpopular Wages and Hours 
Administration and National Labor 
Relations Board in debating the $954,- 
000,000 Labor Department-Federal Se- 





International 


Whelchel Was Noticed at Last (see col. 3) 


curity Administration Supply Bill. 
Funds for the Wage-Hour agency 
were slashed $1,035,000 by a 148 to 
115 vote. A similar move was expected 
to cut $337,000 from the NLRB appro- 
priation. The entire fund for the 
Board’s economics division, whose 
chief David Saposs has been charged 


with Communistic tendencies, faced 
elimination, 
Silver: One-aspect of the New 


Deal’s monetary policy, long under 
fire, suffered a direct hit, when the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee recommended by a 14 to 4 vote 
that the purchase of foreign silver 
be ended, The resolution, offered by 
Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., Dela- 
ware Republican, and likely to be 
adopted by both Houses, would not 
apply to domestic silver purchases. 

Trade Pacts: As Senate debate 
opened on the House-approved resolu- 
tion extending the Reciprocal Trade 











Agreements Act for three years, word 
reportedly went out from the White 
House that President Roosevelt would 
veto the measure, if an amendment 
were tied to it requiring Senate ratifi- 
ration of the pacts. The ratification 
proposal, sponsored by Nevada’s Key 
Pittman, powerful chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, is ex- 
pected to bring an exceedingly close 
division, with the decision resting 
with four “doubtful” Senators. 


... A Contempt Citation 


Dies: Re-opening public hearings 
for its third year of life, the Dies Com- 
mittee Investigating Un-American Act- 
ivities sought to learn from James H. 
Dolsen, long-time Communist Party 
member, the real identity of the per- 
son who owned a party membership 
booklet under the name of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Dolsen, in whose pos- 
session the credentials were found, 
said that their owner used the Pres- 
ident’s name “for his own protection” 
and refused to identify him. The com- 
mittee then cited him for contempt. 

Anti-Lynching: Meanwhile, a blist- 
ering filibuster threatened in the Sen- 
ate, as its Judiciary Committee report- 
ed favorably, 12 to 4, a Federal anti- 
lynching law. Rallying under Texas’s 
Tom Connally, 25 Southern Senators 
promised that “the Mannerheim Line 
won't even be a starter to the fight 
we'll put on” to keep the measure from 
a vote. 
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Whelchel Indicted 


On the floor of the House, 44-year- 
old, bespectacled Representative B. 
Frank Whelchel of the mountainous 
9th Congressional district in north 
Georgia, never made much of a stir. 
In fact, though he is serving his third 
term in the House, the Gainesville, Ga., 
boy who was a lawyer and Georgia 
county judge before he became a Con- 
gressman, has rarely been noticed 
around Washington. 

Last week, however, Whelchel, mar- 
ried and the father of two children, 
had attracted the eye of the nation. 
In Atlanta, Ga., a Federal grand jury 
had returned two indictments charg- 
ing him with selling post office jobs, a 
serious Federal offense. If convicted, 
Whelchel would be liable to a possible 
prison sentence and heavy fines. 

Named with Whelchel in the first 
indictment was H. Grady Jones, a 
commissioner of Georgia’s Pickens 
County. Whelchel, it was alleged, re- 
ceived through Jones $1,100 for ap- 
pointing Hulon E. Holcomb as rural 
mail carrier at Ball Ground, Ga.; $1,100 
for naming Pau! Grogan to a similar 
position in the same post office, and 
$500 for the appointment of Maynard 
Mashburn as postmaster at Tate, Ga. 

The second indictment accused 
Whelchel “with agreeing to receive 
$1,500 to appoint T. L. Harris to the 
postmastership at Ball Ground in 1937 
and to a temporary rural carrier po- 


sition in 1937.” However, the indict- 
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ment disclosed that Harris did not get 
this appointment. 

While Whelchel, who called the in- 
dictments “political persecution” by 
“publicity-seeking lawyers from Wash- 
ington,” was posting $5,000 bond for 
his appearance at the April term of the 
Federal District Court in Gainesville, 
observers sought deeper implications 
in the prosecution. It was recalled 
that Assistant Attorney General O. 
John Rogge, who is handling the 
Whelchel case, had declared during 
his recent clean-up of the Louisiana 
political scandals that he was planning 
to turn his attention to a “similar 
situation” in another state. Last week, 
however, Rogge refused to say wheth- 
er he had meant Georgia. 
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Planes: For Sale, and Not 


Last week the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee planned an inquiry 
into the Administration policy of sell- 
ing late-model military airplanes to 
France and England, Meantime, de- 
fense officials were said to be ready 
to release 600 of our latest fighting 
planes to the Allies. This decision 
was reportedly reached, with the 
President’s backing, at a conference 
between Army and Navy officials and 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, co- 
ordinator for foreign plane sales. 

They pointed out that such sales 
would be advantageous to the United 
States, quite aside from any help they 
are to the Allies. With the Allies pay- 
ing cash on the nail for plant expan- 
sion, they explained, American air- 
craft and engine production has 
tripled within the last year. 

This increase in production has 
made it unnecessary to keep in reserve 
2,000 out of the 5,500 planes which 
Congress authorized for construction 
by July 1. Moreover, said defense 
officials, since a warplane becomes 
obsolete in about six months, the 
United States is pleased to have its 
warplanes tried out under actual com- 
bat conditions. Reportedly released 
were four 400-m. p. h. pursuit models, 
including the Bell Aircobra, and the 
new Curtiss P-46. 

At a recent conference, President 
Roosevelt termed charges that these 
sales would reveal U. S. military se- 
crets, “bunk.” It is pointed out that no 
real military secrets, such as_ the 
American bomb sight, is being re- 
leased; planes sold to the Allies are 
“stripped.” 

One new plane which no foreign 
power will buy, however, is_ the 
world’s biggest, now building for the 
Army at the Santa Monica, Cal., plant 
of Douglas Aircraft Corporation, In 
work secretly for more than two 
years, the giant B-19 is now ready to 
be rolled outdoors to have its 210-foot 
wing hung.t Last week the Army 
took the wraps off the monster, giving 

+ J. Edgar Hoover, chief G-Man, recently told Con- 
gress that plans for the B-19 were stolen last year, 
but were recovered. 
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the world a peek at it through these 
statistics: 


B-19 will weigh 70 tons. Its four 
engines, totaling 8,000 horsepower, 


and its 16-foot, three-bladed propel- 
lers will drive it more than 200 miles 
per hour. Its 6,000-mile range would 
be enough to fly it non-stop to Europe 
and back, carrying 28 tons of bombs. 
The ship has heated, ventilated and 
sound-proofed cabins for its crew of 
10 men. 

Believed to be the world’s largest 
airplane, the B-19 is more than twice 
the size of the Army’s present biggest 
bomber, the 34-ton B-15; and almost 
30 tons heavier than the latest trans- 
Pacific Clippers. A_ million - dollar 
unit built for experimental purposes, 
the B-19 will get its test flight early 
this summer, 
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Murder, Inc. 


Out of the darkness and filth of the 
slums in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., there emerged last 
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Reles: The Syndicate’s Rates Were Low 





week one of the most sordid stories of 
cold-blooded, organized murder in the 
nation’s recent criminal history. As 
unfolded by District Attorney William 
F. O’Dwyer of Kings County, it was 
the story of a gang, promptly dubbed 
Murder, Inc., which contracted to kill 
enemies of big-time underworld char- 
acters for cash profit. By the week’s 
end, with full details not yet revealed, 
some 30 murders over a 10 year period 
had been linked to the slaughter syndi- 
cate and more than a score of per- 
sons arrested. 

First break in the case came during 
questioning of two petty hoodlums of 
the type that did most of the syndi- 
cate’s actual work for fees as low as 
$10 or $20 per murder. Accused of 
stealing an automobile used in a gang 
slaying, Abe (Pretty) Levine decided 
to turn State’s evidence. He had seen 
the gang recruit young “punks,” Le- 
vine explained, train them as trigger- 
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men, and then “rub them out” 
they learned too much about the 
activities. 

Among the “contract killings” w} 
Levine was said to have “talk, 
about to police was the “mistake »)- 
der” of Irving Penn, (PATHFIND Ep. 
August 12, 1939) music publisher 
resembled a potential witness ag; 
big-time racketeer Louis (Lepk, 
Buchalter. In connection with anothe; 
slaying by the syndicate, Califo 
police arrested a man who has | 
playing bit parts in the movies—u: 
ly in the role of a policeman, 

Typical of the personnel of Murder. 
Inc., rounded up on the basis of |e- 
vine’s information was Abe (kid 
Twist) Reles, identified as “first vice- 
president” of the syndicate. Descri} 
ed by Brooklyn authorities as a « 
pletely vicious, swaggering thug with- 
out even the physical courage of 4 
real desperado, the 34-year-old Reles 
has a criminal record beginning at the 
age of 13 and including 41, arrests. F; 
unexplained reasons, his long record 
has brought him only seven convic- 
tions, on only four of which he has 
served time. One of Reles’s crimes 
was the killing of a Negro car was) 
whom he stabbed for not working f 
enough to please him. 

As soon as Reles was confronted 
with the smashing of his mob, he began 
“squealing” to police. There wer 
persistent rumors, denied by O’Dwyer, 
that his story might lead to a mysteri- 
ous “president” of Murder, Inc., who 
might be a prominent politician. 

~ ee 


Americana— 


Preparedness: New York police, wi 
picked up Car] Chapman early in th: 
morning, as he was weaving from 
Jamp post to lamp post, found in his 
pockets a veal cutlet, a quarter-pound 
of butter, pepper and salt shakers, and 
an alarm clock set for 6 a. m. 


i 


Hint: Opening an income tax return 
envelope, officials of the Newark, N. J., 
Internal Revenue Bureau found the 
return, a check for $3, and a packet 
of headache tablets. The tablets were 
sent back to the taxpayer. 

Three: New Orleans, La., policemen 
have a new one to add to the Scotch 
legend. When 20 weary Scotchmen, 
waiting in New Orleans for a British 
ship to take them home, trudged into 
a police station seeking shelter, the) 
explained that they had quit their hole! 
when the management refused to !et 
them sleep three in a bed. 

Father-in-Law: In a Buffalo, N. Y. 
police court on charges of intoxica- 
tion, husky Joseph Kawalerowski © 
plained that he had asked for police 
protection from his wife, “because she 
objects when I drink.” “Why, she’s 
only a little woman,” said the magis- 
trate, eyeing the pair. “Yes,” Kawal- 
erowSki replied, “but her father weighs 
240 pounds.” Sentence was suspended. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Cabinets: Out and In 


French cabinets have the habit of 
falling like ten pins: the momentum of 
the outgoing cabinet frequently carries 
its suecessor with it. Thus, post- 
World War French history is full of 
ephemeral governments, some lasting 
only a few days. 

So, when Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier’s cabinet fell on a non-confidence 
vote and his Finance Minister, Paul 
Reynaud, formed another cabinet, ob- 
servers thought it had only a 50-50 
chance of lasting out its first day. 

The odds were approximately cor- 
rect. For Reynaud’s cabinet, with Da- 
ladier as Minister of War, squeaked 
through its first Chamber of Deputies 
test by the narrowest one-vote mar- 
gin. For most French politicians such 
, vote would appear fatal; for Rey- 
naud, who had not even a strong party 
to back him, it looked worse. 

But Frenchmen who knew their 
Reynaud reckoned, after his ministers 
pledged allegiance and he decided to 
keep the reins at least until another 
test arose, that his cabinet might last 
several months. Some even thought 
that the little lawyer might turn out 
to be the “strong man” who has emer- 
ced during every French war. A five- 
foot-five-inch bantam with a ramrod- 
stiff back and the best brain in French 
politics, 62-year-old Paul Reynaud ap- 
parently thrives on unpopularity. 

A brilliant lawyer and economist, 
teynaud first entered public life as a 
deputy in 1919. Since then, in and out 
of various governments but never Pre- 
mier, he has been the Cassandra of 
French politics whose gloomy predic- 
tions usually came true. Though a 
sound-money economist, five years be- 
fore France devalued the franc he 
began preaching that devaluation was 
necessary. A foe of appeasement, he 
made a trip to Germany in 1937 and 
returned to warn France that Germany 
was girding for war. 

Taking the Finance Ministry when 
the Daladier government came into 
power in 1938, when France’s eco- 
nomic condition was at a low ebb, 
Reynaud warned the French that they 
would have to buckle in their belts to 
prepare for war. With energy, logic 
and persuasiveness, he rammed. stiff 
measures down the French throat and 
made them like it—increasing taxes, 
depriving labor of advantages it gained 
during the Popular Front government 
of Leon Blum. 

The Chamber vote, which implicit- 
ly demanded more action in the war, 
also expressed a desire for a smaller, 
streamlined war-time cabinet. Politi- 
cally independent but a moderate 
rightist, Reynaud increased the cabi- 
net, including three Socialists and sev- 
eral conservatives. But he announced 
that he would have three meetings a 
week of a smaller “War Cabinet,” in- 
cluding Daladier (War) and two other 


hold-overs, Cesar Campinchi (Navy) 
and Raoul Dautry (Armament), and 
Laurent Eynac, new Air Minister. 

In France no party has a clear ma- 
jority in the Chamber; and inter-party 
sniping often kills off the coalitions 
required to keep a Premier in power. 
Nor, in democratic France, does war 
end politics. It was inter-party sniping 
that caused the shadowy majority of 
one in Reynaud’s first vote of confi- 
dence—268 for, 156 against, 111 not 
voting. 

As Parliament adjourned over Eas- 
ter to meet this week, press and 
public opinion apparently solidified 
behind Reynaud for his courage in 
sticking to the job despite his slim 
vote. Enough deputies changed their 
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International 
Reynaud: “Strong Man” of This War? 


vote in the official record to give him 
a working majority of 17. Meantime, 
in a radio speech, Reynaud warned 
Hitler to stay out of the Balkans. Rus- 
sia recalled her ambassador, Jacob 
Suritz, at France’s insistence, while 
feeling for a complete diplomatic 
break grew in Paris. 

French Chambers are mercurial. The 
British Commons, its “two-and-a-half” 
parties (Conservative and Labor are 
the two, Liberals the half), held firmly 
in line by party bosses, moves more 
slowly. But Britain, in her more 
stolid manner, also wants to “get on 
with the war.” There is not a chance 
in the world that Chamberlain will 
fall soon. But recently there has been 
mounting agitation for changes in the 
Chamberlain government. 

Gossip began to circulate that stolid 
Mr. Chamberlain would make his shift 
this week, when Parliament met after 
recess. But meantime, while the ma- 
jority of British wanted to get on with 
the war, they were faced by growing 
anti-war groups. In quick succession, 
the National Union of Railwaymen de- 
manded that the war be stopped; the 
Independent Labor Party advocated 
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a strong anti-war policy, and the Na- 
tional Union of Clerks called for an 
end to the “imperialistic war.” Wor- 
ried London newspapers thought all 
this was an indication that Herr Goeb- 
bels was winning the propaganda war, 
and began demanding that the govern- 
ment do something to counteract Ger- 


man broadcasts. 


..» Balkan Chills 


People usually feel a cold draft 
when a door opens, But last week, 
after Russia had battened shut the 
northern door into Germany in the 
face of the Allies, the Balkans could 
feel a cold draft all the way across 
Europe. As the only open door re- 
maining in the wall Germany has built 
around herself, the Balkans know that 
one of two things is, sooner or later, 
bound to happen: (1) Germany will 
attempt to shut and lock the door; (2) 
the Allies will seek to enter through it. 

The ideal plan for Germany would 
be to keep the Balkans technically 
neutral, but bound by such economic 
ties that they become a virtual part of 
the Reich. Ever since the present war 
began the Nazis have been trying this 
trick with Rumania, the country 
which would fit.most neatly into the 
scheme. Intensified every day, this 
German pressure on King Carol’s 
country has become even more intense 
during the last two weeks. 

An almost constant visitor in Ru- 
mania has been Dr. Carl Clodius, 
Hitler’s ace economist. Last week Dr. 
Clodius was back again, with an en- 
tourage that filled 19 suites of the 
swank Athenee Palace Hotel, just 
across the square from Carol’s royal 
residence. And for this trip Nazi ex- 
perts in the war of nerves had thought 
up a new method for putting the chill 
on Rumania, Invited to private film 
showings, important Rumanians 
watched with horrid fascination as 
their polite German hosts ran off reel 
after reel of Polish war films. 

Accompanying this hint, as subtle as 
a thumb in the eye, Dr. Clodius pre- 
sented Rumania with a new set of de- 
mands, . In a four-point letter (Ru- 
mania expelled Maurice Lovell, British 
Reuters New Agency correspondent, 
when he called it an ultimatum), Dr. 
Clodius requested, in Hitler’s name, 
that: 


1) The Rumanian leu, worth 55 of 
a cent, be revalued in favor of Ger- 
many; 2) oil production and exports 
to Germany be stepped up; 3) trans- 
port of all goods to Germany be in- 
creased; and 4) Rumania should 
grow more agricultural products to 
help feed Germany. 


At present Germany out - trades 
Great Britain in Rumania; and Ru- 
mania uses the favorable sterling bal- 
ance gained from British trade to pay 
for her unfavorable trade balance 
with Germany.+ Last week, meeting 
demands for revaluation of the leu, 

+ Rumanian trade last January: Sold to Great Brit- 
ain, goods valued at 718,859,000 lei (about $3,600,000); 
sold to Germany, 748,614,000 lei worth; bought from 
Great Britain, 108,085,000 lei worth; bought from Gere 
many, 832,176,000 lei worth. 
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Rumania showed a spark of independ- 
ence by preparing to send a trade 
mission to London. 

Still in the rumor stage last week 
were Germany’s vaster designs for the 
Balkans, which include a three-way 
German-Russian-Italian agreement as- 
signing spheres of influence to each 
country, and mutually guaranteeing 
the Balkans against attack. It was re- 
peatedly reported, then denied, that 
Russia’s Premier Vyacheslaff Molotoff 
and Italian Foreign Minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano would meet in Berlin 
to draw such a pact. 

The Balkans themselves had a feel- 
ing that such an agreement might be 
in the making. Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
newspapers reported that Berlin had 
conveyed to Rome Russian offers to 
guarantee the Rumanian and Turkish 
borders, with a request that Italy con- 
cur in such guarantees. Hungary, 
which hates and dreads the Soviets, 
and which cuddles up to big Italy any 
time trouble is afoot, sent its Premier 
Count Teleki hot-footing to Rome to 
see what was behind all this talk. 

The Allies, to whom such an agree- 
ment would be a blow, remained skep- 
tical that Fuehrer Hitler could get the 
Russian bear and the Italian wolf into 
the same ring. But it was noted that 
Italian papers, accusing the Allies of 
trying to foment war in the Balkans, 
were reproducing German newspaper 
editorials which said that there was 
no difference between Italo-German 
and Italo-Russian policies. It was also 
noted that Italian press attacks on 
Russia have ceased since the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Finnish war. 


—. 


... Grim Sea War 


Last week Europe’s war entered its 
fourth season—Spring. It brought in- 
tensification of the war at sea and the 
promise of grimmer things to come. 

Early in the week Nazi bombers at- 
tempted to retaliate for the British air 
raid on the Island of Sylt two weeks 
ago.+ Swarming down on a British 
convoy off the Scottish coast, the Nazi 
raiders claimed several convoyed 
ships were sunk and others damaged. 
Britain denied the sinkings, but admit- 
ted five neutral vessels had been dam- 
aged. 

While the bombers were attacking 
the convoy a lone German raider pene- 
trated into the English Channel area 
for the second time of the war to bomb 
a big British freighter. Nazi U-boats, 
meantime, turned their attention to 
Danish ships carrying vital foodstuffs 
to Britain. Seven Danish vessels were 
sunk in little more than two days, indi- 
ating a Nazi attempt to persuade Den- 
mark to divert her rich food ship- 
ments from British to German 


+ In an effort to disprove British claims of extensive 
destruction, the Nazis took three U. S. newspaper 
men on a tour of their Sylt base last week. When 
they reported they saw little damage, Britain ad- 
mitted photographs taken by her bombers the day 
after the raid failed to show the extent of the damage 
because of poor ‘‘atmospheric conditiens."’ 





mouths. (Danish butter, ham, bacon 
and eggs help supply Britain’s break- 
fast table and net the Danes more than 
$150,000,000 a year). 

Most significant development in the 
sea struggle, however, was the Allied 
move to close one of the biggest gaps 
in their blockade of Germany—in the 
north. For the first time in the war 
British submarines penetrated the 
supposedly mine-infested waters of 
the Skagerrak and Kattegat to sink 
German merchant ships. Two were 
sent to the bottom off the coast of 
Denmark, while a third went aground 
in dodging the Allied blockade. 

Although German submarines were 
reported massing in Norwegian and 
Atlantic waters for a new onslaught 
against British and neutral shipping, 
Great Britain again demonstrated her 
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Collins in The Montreal Gazette 


Canadians Backed the.Mackenzie King Way 


theoretical mastery of the seas. Un- 
expectedly, two of her giant luxury 
liners, the 35,000-ton Mauretania and 
the 81,000-ton Queen Mary, were or- 
dered out of the comparative safety of 
New York harbor and sent on secret 
military missions. Representing a 
total investment of over $60,000,000, 
the two ships were reported bound 
for Australia to transport troops to 
the Near East. This mission seemed 
likely when a few days later the Mau- 
retania passed through the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific Ocean. The larger 
Queen Mary, too wide by eight feet to 
negotiate the Canal locks, was believed 
steaming round Cape Horn, also 
bound for Australia. 


German propagandists made much 
of the fact that the Italian liner Conte 
di Savoia, on which U. S. Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles was 
returning from his European fact- 
finding tour for President Roosevelt, 
had been delayed for 13 hours at Gi- 
braltar. They claimed the British had 
searched the vessel from top to bottom 
as a result of a false tip that Germany’s 
economic expert, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 


was secretly aboard for a good 
trip to the United States. Lon 
scoffed at the idea the search had |) 
for Schacht, but the Italian press 
ed their vain search for “persons 
false passports” a “terrific blunde: 


eo - 
Canada: King Again 

Prime Minister William L. Mac} 
zie King is a politician so much to 
Canadians’ liking that they have k 
him in office for 14 of the last 19 y« 
Except for five years from 1930 
when the Conservative R. B. Ben 
government was in power, and a 
months in 1926, Mackenzie King 
the Liberal party he bosses have ri 
Canada steadily since 1921. 

Last January, the numerically w. 
Conservatives in Commons thou 
they had a good issue against the k 
government—“inefficiency” in the c 
duct of Canada’s part in the war 

But no politician stays top-dog 
14 years without being adroit. A 
King, a 65-year-old bachelor who 
been in politics 40 years, knows 





ihe tricks of the game. Parliame 
five-year life-span would norma 


have ended in new elections this f: 
Without giving Conservatives 
time in which to make political h 
King “advised” the Governor-Gene: 
(the late Lord Tweedsmuir) to cal! 
new election immediately. 

As conservatives, led by Dr. Rob: 
J. Manion, brilliant Irish Catholic ph 
sician, made slashing attacks on th 
government, betting was that Ki 
would stay in power, but with a r 
duced majority. 

Last week, however, as five-and-on: 
half million Canadians crowded to th 
polls, it was obvious that Mackenz 


King still had more political oomph 
Instead o! 


than any other Canadian. 
losing seats, the Liberals gained— 
hold perhaps as many as 180 out of th 
245 total. (They had 168 in the pre\ 
ous Parliament.) Every one of King 
cabinet was re-elected. 

It was a sad day for Conservativ: 
Although they picked up a few sea 
above their former 28, Dr. Manion lo 
his own riding (election district), : 


did many other party leaders. Canad: 


will continue to conduct its war th: 
Mackenzie King way. 


... Finns: Help Needed 





Finnish President Kyosti Kallio de- 
creed last week that the Russian-Fin- 


nish peace treaty of March 12 was i 
force, following an exchange of rali 
fication documents in Moscow. Bu 


the resolute Finns were finding tha! 


peace and the colossal problem of r 
construction required as much forti 
tude as they had needed to stave ol! 
the Russian armies for 105 days. 

On schedule all Finns had evacu 


ated territory ceded to the Reds, tak- 


ing everything movable. Russian set 
tlers moved into Viipuri and the Rus 
sian military formally took over th: 
100-square-mile Hangoe area, unde! 


PATHFINDER 


—_—_— 
— 
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jease aS a naval base for 30 years. But 
since scarcely any Finns chose to stay 
behind for Soviet occupation of the 
more than 40,000 square miles of lost 
territory, the battered little nation had 
more than 470,000 refugees to house 
and feed. In addition, it had 40,000 
wounded to care for. 

With his pared - down country 
straining under this load, President 
Kallio notified the American Red 
Cross that Finland could not survive 
without relief from the outside world. 
\t the same timé Rudolf Holsti, Fin- 
land’s delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, appealed to member states for 
more help. 

Meanwhile, Russia cited Article III 
of the Russian-Finnish peace treaty 
as reason for putting thumbs down on 
the projected “defensive alliance” 
among Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
That article binds each party not to 
conelude any alliance or join any co- 
alition against the other, and Moscow 
contends that the Nordic pact is aimed 
it the U. S. S. R. Sweden, however, 
was still pressing for such a Scandi- 
navian pact last week, despite Rus- 
sian objections. And alliance or no 
illiance, Sweden was busy reorganiz- 
ing her defenses on a wartime basis. 


...ln the Orient 


In 1931 Japan wrested Manchuria 
from China. After adding three more 
northern Chinese provinces — Feng- 
tien, Kirin and Heilungchiang—the in- 
dependent state of Manchukuo was 
proclaimed by Tokyo on Feb. 18, 1932. 
On March 9 of that year Henry Pu Yi, 
the former Manchu “boy” Emperor 
of China who was deposed by the 1911 
revolution, was installed as Ching 
Chang (chief executive) of Manchu- 
kuo. But a Japanese adviser was 
placed behind every key Chinese offi- 
cial in Pu Yi’s regime and the Japan- 
ese army has continued to rule Man- 
hukuo for the Manchu puppet. 

Last week, with more than a third 
of China “conquered” since the cur- 
rent-war began in 1937, the Japanese 
army watched the stage being set for 
its second big “puppet show” in China 

inauguration of the new “Central 
Government” headed by former Chin- 
ese Premier Wang Ching-wei. Final 
preparations for this new perform- 
ince took place at Nanking, chosen as 
Wang’s capital. There, under the con- 
stant supervision of the Japanese mili- 
tary, Wang and his followers agreed 
in the following program: 


1) March 30, the date for Wang’s 
inaugural. 

2) Adoption of the name (National- 
ist Government), party (Kuomintang) 
and flag (white sun, blue sky, red 
background) of the legal National 
Government at Chungking headed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

3) Absorption by Wang’s adminis- 
tration of all existing Japanese-spon- 
sored puppet regimes in occupied 
China. 

4) Proclamation by Wang, after his 
inauguration, of the “liquidation” of 
the Chungking regime, to be followed 
by orders for the immediate cessation 
of hostilities against Japan and the 








International 


Wang: The “Puppet Show” Was Ready 


return of all government employees 
from Chungking to Nanking. 


In Chungking, however, an official 
spokesman pointed out that the Kai- 
shek government considers all under- 
takings by “puppet regimes,” such as 
Wang’s, “null and void.” Moreover, 
while some Chungking leaders ex- 
pressed the belief “Nanking will be 
Wang Ching-wei’s grave,” it was re- 
vealed that chain letters were being 
circulated throughout free China ask- 
ing contributions to a “Kill Wang 
Ching-wei Fund,” the money to go to 
the successful assassin of the pro- 
Japanese “traitor.” 

aerate 


War Sidelights— 


e For “accurate information” lead- 
ing to the “capture or destruction of an 
enemy war vessel,” Britain will pay 
rewards up to $4,000. For the first 
report of a mine washed ashore, $4 
will be paid, but if the mine is “especi- 
ally interesting,” the reward will be 
$20. 


e A tenor in a British church choir 
was assigned to non-combatant duty 
after his clergyman had presented the 
tenor’s case to a tribunal for con- 
scientious objectors. Asked “What is 
there about his life (the tenor’s) that 
has made you think he is a Christian 
pacifist?”, the cleric replied: “Well, 
he lives with his mother-in-law.” 


® In a London suburb, a British girl 
saw smoke pouring from a_ house. 
Through a window she saw a man 
prostrate on the floor, and broke 
through to rescue him. The man, who 
was wearing a gas mask, wearily got 
up and firmly ushered the girl out. The 
whole thing, he explained, was being 
staged as a test for his branch of Lon- 
don’s auxiliary fire service. 


@ Just outside Norwegian territor- 
ial waters, a German submarine order- 
ed a Norwegian fishing boat to half. 
The Norwegians sighed with relief 
when they learned the Germans only 
wanted to buy some fish. 
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EDUCATION 
In The Spring— 


When Libby Esler of Radcliffe Col- 
lege refused a date to freshman Ralph 
Chase of Harvard University he 
vowed a strong vow. Carrying a box 
lunch and a book named Divine Love 
and Wisdom, young Chase climbed 
into a tree on Cambridge, Mass., Com- 
mon, and announced he would remain 
aloft until the girl changed her mind, 
After he had- been in the tree seven 
hours, Libby assented and Chase de- 
scended., 











Ee ——— 
Professor on Politicians 


Professor Elmer E. Nyberg of the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce makes a hobby of grading men 
in public life on their platform speak- 
ing effectiveness on the same basis he 
uses in grading his students—on the 
content, structure and delivery of 
speeches. 

Last week he made public his rat- 
ings of current political figures. Grad- 
ing them in report-card fashion, Pro- 
fessor Nyberg marked as follows: 

Herbert Hoover—“A plus.” In 1928, 
the educator rated Hoover only at “D,” 
but he says the ex-President has im- 
proved as a speaker more than any 
other politician. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt—“A minus.” 
This marked a drop from the Pres- 
ident’s “A plus” of his first admin- 
istrajion and the early part of his 
second. Says the professor: “Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s chief effectiveness 
lay in his charm and _ personality, 
which was indicative of a cheerful and 
friendly individual. When he started 
to scold and scatter meaningless 
cliches through his talks, his speeches 
lost much of their former appeal. . .” 

Thomas E, Dewey—*“B plus”; rank- 
ing after Roosevelt in effectiveness. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg—*“B plus.” 
The voice of the Michigan Senator has 
a “harsh quality (which) often gets 
him an unfavorable hearing in spite 
of the high quality of the content of 
his speeches.” 

Robert A. Taft—“C.”—The Ohio 
Senator’s “approach is uncertain, as if 
he were undecided whether to imitate 
his father, William Howard Taft, or 
Teddy Roosevelt.” 

Paul V. McNutt—“C.” The Federal 
Security Administrator is “an orator, 
not a public speaker.” 

Ungraded were Postmaster General 
James A. Farley and Vice President 
John N. Garner. Of Farley, the pro- 
fessor said: .“Ag® a catch-as-catch-can 
speaker, Jim Farley delivers a remark- 
able speech, but when he reads a 
speech he lacks effectiveness.” Gar- 
ner received only an “incomplete” be- 
cause “he is an unknown quantity 
from the public speaking standpoint.” 

Others graded were Representative 
Bruce Barton of New York and Cor- 
dell Hull. The Secretary of State got 
“C” while Barton rated a “B.” 
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Trimmings 

A few weeks ago the state barber 
board of Indiana ordered a manda- 
tory price of 50 cents for haircuts in 
Indianapolis. Last week the board 
was faced with this neat bit of eva- 
sion: one barber shop charged cus- 
tomers 50 cents for a haircut but paid 
back 15 cents for the trimmed hair 
left on the shop floor. 


U.S. Movie Industry 


The American motion picture indus- 
try is worth more than $2,000,000,000. 
Its annual average output totals 500 
feature films and 800 “shorts” at an 
aggregate cost of $165,000,000. 

These facts were revealed last week 
in an analysis of the U, S. motion pic- 
ture industry made public by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Based on 
information supplied by the industry 
itself, the analysis, which covered 100 
U. S. motion picture producing firms, 
also disclosed such data as these: 

e American film companies pro- 
duce 65 per cent of all motion pictures 
shown throughout the world. About 
35 per cent of the revenue received by 
these companies comes from abroad. 

@ Motion pictures are made in two 
states—California ‘and New York, 
with California producing about 95 
per cent of the total. 

e About 28,500 persons are” em- 
ployed in film production, and Holly- 
wood’s annual payroll amounts to 
$129,000,000. In the exhibition field, 
241,000 persons are employed. 

@ There are 17,000 movie theaters 


Random Statistics 


INCE 1860, the number of farms 

in the United States has more 
than tripled, but the size of the 
average farm has steadily decreased. 
In 1880, about 10 per cent of the 
nation’s farms were under 20 acres 
in size and 30 per cent were under 
50 acres. Today, 18 per cent are less 
than 20 acres and 40 per cent less 
than 50... ¢@ On December 20, 
1939, the amount of coin and cur- 
rency in circulation in the United 
States reached a record high mark 
of $7,679,000,000 ...@ From 1919 
to 1938, the number of tractors in 
use on American farms increased 
from 20,000 to 1,600,000 ...¢@ There 
are 4,000 mink breeding concerns in 
this country, 1,000 of which are lo- 
cated in Wisconsin...e As of 
last January 1, total registration of 
motor vehicles in ghe world was 
44,515,137, an increase of 3.9 per cent 
for the year. Of this*total, 30,180,- 
224 vehicles were registered in the 
United States. This figure, repre- 
senting an increase of 3.5 per cent 
in a year, was the highest in his- 
tory ...@ The world’s deepest hole 
in the ground is an oil well drilled 
down 15,004 feet, or 2.84 miles, in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California. 






































BUSINESS, FARM 





in this country, with a total seating 
capacity of 10,462,208. Average week- 
ly attendance at these theaters is about 
85,000,000 persons, Annually, movie- 
goers pay a total of $1,000,000,000 at 


the box office. 
———————__ >. —___—_— 


Bernstein’s Line 


Two weeks ago the freighter Pana- 
mania filled and settled in shallow 
water off its dock in Baltimore. The 
sinking of the Panamania was news 
because there was some talk of sabo- 
tage; and because, as a troopship call- 
ed the Mongolia during the World 
War, she had sunk a German U-boat 
with the first American shot fired in 
that conflict. 

But to many the incident was even 
more interesting because it brought 
back into the news a man who had 
been a big, up-and-coming name in 
shipping circles until the Nazis wiped 
him out in 1937. Arnold Bernstein is the 
owner of the Panamania,—through 
his Compania Transatlantica Centro 
Americana—one of the four ships with 
which the 51-year-old shipping mag- 
nate is making his comeback. 

A veteran of the World War, in 
which he rose from sergeant to acting 
captain in the German Field Artillery 
and won the Iron Cross, Arnold Bern- 
stein became a shipping agent in pros- 
trate post-war Germany. Then he 
bought a 125-ton coastal freighter. 

From that beginning, Bernstein 
soon expanded, working his way into 
the Atlantic trade. In the Twenties 
and early Thirties, his became a ma- 
rine name to conjure with. He owned 
two ship lines, the Bernstein and Red 
Star, with more than 80,000 tons of 
shipping in service between New York 
and Antwerp, Rotterdam and South- 
ampton. He pioneered in shipping un- 
crated automobiles across the Atlantic. 

Even in Nazi Germany, Jewish 
Arnold Bernstein went unharmed— 
perhaps because of his war record, 
perhaps because the Nazis were grate- 
ful for the way he had built up a Ger- 
man merchant marine. But by Jan- 
uary, 1937, his number was up with 
the Nazis. Charged with violating the 
German foreign exchange control laws, 
Bernstein was stripped of his proper- 
ties, fined a million marks (about 
$400,000) and thrown into jail for 
two-and-one-half years. 

Released last summer, he came to the 
United States with his wife, son and 
daughter, arriving the day the Germans 
invaded Poland, September 1. He had 
little cash but he had friends and 
ability. By October he had opened a 
New York office, with one secretary. 

Today, with 14 persons on his office 
staff, with three Scandinavian freight- 
ers chartered and the Panamania re- 
cently taken over by a Panama cor- 
poration which Bernstein owns, he 
looks forward to becoming a figure in 
the shipping world again. But he is 






















Internati 


Bernstein Was On the Way Up Again 


most interested at the moment in ¢: 
ting his American citizenship. “Y 
have to have been on the other sic: 
he says, “to know what a piece of Ju 
it is just to be an American, 
America.” 

EEE: oon ——— 


Briefs 


q@ In Washington, thé Wage-Ho 
Administration set a 35-cents-an-h: 
minimum wage in the U. S. shoe 
dustry, effective April 29. Sixty th 
sand of the nation’s estimated 240,()' 
shoe workers are believed to mak: 
less than the new minimum. 


q@ The Air Hygiene Foundation, th 
U. S. Public Health Service and th: 
American Association of Industri:! 
Physicians and Surgeons launched : 
campaign to abolish some of the caus: 
of sickness among industrial workers, 
whose absence because of illness h: 
been estimated to cost industry abou! 
$900,000,000 annually. 


@ The Internal Revenue Bureau rev- 
ported that income tax collections dur- 
ing the first 20 days of March were 3! 
per cent greater than a year ago. This 
revenue, said Secretary of the Treas 
ury Henry Morgenthau, was “com 
fortably ahead” of budget estimates. 


qg An Agriculture Department su: 
vey indicated that U. S. farmers woul: 
heed official warnings against increa 
ing production in anticipation of great- 
er war buying by planting pretty wel! 
within the acreages recommended b 
the AAA for this season. The surv: 
showed that farmers would plant 2! 
per cent less tobacco, 4 per cent le 
corn, 5 per cent less peanuts and cov 
peas, 2 per cent less sweet potatoes ani! 
virtually the same acreage of whea! 
this year that they did last year. 


q For the first time since 1937, d 
rectors of the U. S. Steel Corporatio 
voted dividend payments of $1 a shai 
on the corporation’s 8,702,252 shares « 
common stock outstanding. This su 
prise action was said to be “based « 
the corporation’s earnings during r: 
cent months,” 
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RELIGION 


Crooning in the Cathedral 


Last week Canon F. W. Green of 
England’s quiet Norwich Cathedral 
ind his Diocesan Choral Association 
explored something which swing oust- 
ed as No. 1 menace in musica! America 
several years ago—crooning. 

“Is erooning right?” demanded 
Canon Green. “It is a positive evil,” 
firmly replied the Rev. V. N. Gilbert, 
choristers’ secretary. A puzzled chor- 
ister Wanted to know what crooning 
was. “A vocal imitation of the saxo- 
phone,” he was told. “A _ horrible 
thing,” added Canon Green primly. 
Qne forward chorister boldly asked 
how to croon. Shuddering, Dr. Heath- 
cole Stratham, cathedral organist, re- 
plied: “I don’t know. I have never 

ooned. And,” added Dr. Stratham 
firmly, “I would not permit crooning 
nere. 














Archdiocese of Washington 


Last year, Pope Pius XII decreed in 
apostolic bull the creation of a 
new Archdiocese—the twentieth—in 
the United States, the Archdiocese of 
Washington, D. C. Last week, the de- 
cree had become effective. In a color- 
ful, age-old ceremony, the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more, was installed in old St. Mat- 
thew’s Church (which will henceforth 
be known as the Cathedral of St. 
Matthew the Apostle) as the new Arch- 
bishop of Washington. 

Until its creation as a new Arch- 
diocese, the District of Columbia had 
iiways been part of the 150-year-old 
\rchdiocese of Baltimore. Why Wash- 
ington was set up as a separate arch- 
diocese was not officially explained 

st week, but it was recalled that the 
capitals of other Christian nations, 

ch as Paris, had been dignified as 
chdioceses. Accordingly, it was 
thought likely the Catholic hierarchy 
inted similarly to dignify the capital 

f the United States. 

Another reason was thought to be 

e growing importance of Washing- 

nin U. S. Catholic life. Washington 
has a strong Catholic minority. Of 
he District’s total population of about 
625,000, at least 92,000 are Catholics. 
(hey are served by 34 parishes and 
other churches and 28 parochial 

hools. In addition, Washington is 
ie seat of two of the most important 
Catholic institutions of higher learn- 
ig in the country. One of thése is 
Catholic University, fountainhead of 
| Catholic educational policies in the 
ited States, the other Georgetown 
liversity. 

Archbishop Curley, who now is be- 

‘ved to have the distinction of being 
ie only prelate in the world to rule 
ver two Archdioceses (Washington 

id Baltimore), dedicated his new 
\rchdiocese to tolerance. Said he: 
We of the old faith have grown ac- 
ustomed through the years to the 





Sarnoff Was “Amazed” (see col. 3) 


anti-feeling with which many regard 
us, but that never justifies our having 
any anti-feeling against Jew or Prot- 
estant or unbeliever, I want no such 
feeling aroused here in the new Arch- 
diocese of Washington. . .” 


Briefs 


q@ Forty years ago there were not 
more than 1,000 Jewish farmers in the 
United States, according to Dr. Gabriel 
Davidson, general manager of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society. Today, 
he says, there are some 100,000 Jewish 
farmers. 


—— lO —__—_$_ 


Gg For a leap-year sermon at Flem- 
ing Garden Christian Church, India- 
napolis, Ind., the Rev. Eldred Gore 
Aubrey chose the subject “Henpecked 
Husbands and Foolish Wives.” In his 
audience were 29 men, sitting in pews 
marked “Reserved for Henpecked 
Husbands.” 


Sermonett 
On Sin 


HE philosophy that has become 

a part of popular thought and 
popular literature denies what our 
fathers called “the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin” ... To the modern, 
sin seems but an “inferiority com- 
plex” for which one may not be per- 
sonally responsible and may need 
psychological treatment more than 
divine forgiveness. Sin may also 
be a physical deficiency and sur- 
gery or glandular treatments will 
overcome it ... But these are not 
God’s definitions of sin. With God 
sin is leprosy of the soul which 
needs divine cleansing. Sin is moral 
and spiritual anarchy that needs the 
judgment of a holy and righteous 
God. Sin is spiritual insanity that 
makes the race take its all and go 
into a far country away from the 
Father’s house and causes people to 
be satisfied with hogs and husks 
when there is provision enough, 
and to spare, with God. 


—Rev. Dr. W. W. AYER 
Calvary Baptist Church 
New York, N. Y. 
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ON THE AIR 
Infant & Guardian 


Apparently destined to be America’s 
next great infant industry, television 
is being reared under the watchful 
eye of a strict guardian—the Federal 
Communications Commission. Last 
February, the FCC announced that 
television would be permitted to take 
its first toddling steps before the gen- 
eral public next September 1, when 
limited commercial sponsorship of 
television programs might be under- 
taken. Last week, however, the FCC 
announced it had suspended that per- 
mission, 











... For the Home”’ 


Behind the guardian’s change of 
mind was fear that the infant indus- 
try was preparing to walk too fast, 
running the risk both of hurting itself 
and impairing its eventual value to 
the public. For the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, a pioneer in the tele- 
vision field, recently launched an ad- 
vertising campaign in New York City 
to announce, under the FCC’s com- 
mercialization ruling, the coming 
“television for the home.” Featured 
in the RCA advertisements were “re- 
ceiving sets at moderate prices within 
reach of the average American family.” 
Advertised prices ranged from about 
$100 to $400. 

In these “promotional activities” the 
FCC saw several dangers. (1) The 
public might suffer economic loss 
through “premature purchase of pres- 
ent-day receivers which may soon be- 
come obsolete.” (2) Television broad- 
casters might gear their equipment to 
the receiving facilities of sets now 
being sold, thus “crystallizing trans- 
mission standards at present levels.” 
(3) “One manufacturer gaining an un- 
fair advantage over competitors may 
cause them to abandon further re- 
search and experimentation.” 

In short, the FCC charged that 
RCA’s advertising campaign was “a 
disregard of the commission’s recom- 
mendations.” New hearings were or- 
dered to determine whether RCA had 
“unduly retarded” development of 
television and whether the scheduled 
launching of commercialization set 
for September 1 should be further 
delayed. 


.. . A Broad Hint 


“Amazed” at the FCC’s action, pres- 
ident David Sarnoff of RCA hinted 
broadly that rival companies might 
be behind the ruling. “We've spent 
millions in research,” he said, “and 
now maybe there are some people who 
would like to retard television until 
they have time to catch up.” 

Likewise stunned were the manu- 
facturers and retail merchants who 
had been cooperating in RCA’s pro- 
motional campaign. “You've got to 
start some place to commercialize tele- 
vision,” was one comment. “After all, 
the Model T Ford seemed ade- 
quate at the time.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Blood and Jitters 


Curse of many athletes is the jit- 
ters. At a crucial moment in a game, 
nervousness sometimes causes them 
to fumble a punt, muff an easy “fly” 
ball, or “dub” a forehand drive. 

Last week, a_ scientist disclosed 
what he thought was a method of dis- 
covering athlete’s jitters—before and 
not after the game had begun, The dis- 
closure was made by Dr. Edmond J. 
Farris of the Wistar Institute of Anat- 
omy and Biology, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
an address to the American Associa- 
tion of Anatomists, meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Last fall, said Dr. Farris, he experi- 
mented with members of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania football team. 
Before and after each game, he anal- 
yzed the blood of each player. Nor- 
mally, the percentage of lymphocytes 
(a colorless amoeboid cell) in the 
blood is about 25 or 30. During the ex- 
citement of a football game, Dr. Farris 
found that this percentage reached 
about 50, which did not upset the play- 
er’s efficiency. But when it went be- 
yond that in a player, he not infre- 
quently “pulled a boner,” such as run- 
ning the wrong way with the ball or 
throwing a pass into the arms of the 
defense. 

Accordingly, Dr. Farris thought it 
possible to detect a too-nervous player 
before game time by finding out 
whether the percentage of lympho- 
cytes in his blood was greater than 
50. If so, his coach could bench him 
as a bad risk for the day and save him- 
self and the boy a lot of grief. 





Dentistry’s 100 Years 


The grim, tight-lipped appearance 
of many of Washington’s portraits may 
be ascribed to his false teeth. But his 
set of wooden teeth served him fairly 
well, Dr. Carl O. Flagstad of Minne- 
apolis told the American Dental Asso- 
ciation at Baltimore, Md., last week, 
until Washington began getting splint- 
ers in his gums. Then his dentist, John 
Greenwood, made him a set of ivory 
teeth. The dentist was forced to repri- 
mand Washington for discoloring the 
ivories by “soaking them in port wine.” 

Not until 1840, forty years after 
Washington’s death, did dentistry 
achieve the dignity of a special college 
for dentists. Two weeks ago the 46,- 
000 members of the American Dental 
Association, organized in 1859, cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, first of its kind in the 
world. 

In ebullient Los Angeles, the County 
Dental Society staged a celebration 
during which it picked a “girl with a 
perfect smile,” pretty Louise Green- 
wood, who flashed her photogenic 
teeth for photographers (see cut). 





International 


Miss Greenwood Has a “Perfect Smile” 


Meantime in Baltimore, where the den- 
tal school is now part of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, the American Dental 
Association indulged in a soberer cele- 
bration. 


It included the presentation of 
plaques by the Bolivian Government 
and the University of Santa Domingo; 
the award of honorary degrees, for 
which deans of 39 American dental col- 
leges and 126 other educators joined 
in an academic procession; and three 
days of discourses by doctors and den- 
tists. The speakers and their subjects: 

e Dr. Arthur Merritt of New York 
City, president of the Association, read 
a telegram from Senator James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana saying that the Sen- 
ator had introduced a bill to provide 


Science Facts 


CCORDING to some dentists, 

when an abscessed tooth is ex- 
tracted, it need not always be 
thrown away, but may instead be 
treated and put back in the jaw 
to continue serving for as long as 
an additional 10 years ...e@ Aging 
persons tend to retain their child- 
hood memories while losing their 
capacity to remember more recent 
events in their lives...e The 
celiac ganglion is known as the 
“powerhouse” or “lower brain” of 
the human body. A cluster of 
nerves situated just below’ the 
breastbone, it controls heart, lungs, 
stomach and blood circulation . . 
@ Diet experts maintain that the 
only sure way to lose weight is to 
eat less. Exercise, they hold, is 
vastly overrated as an aid to in- 
dividuals anxious to take off fat 
.-. @ Human beings are said to be 
born with the ability to make 500 
basic gestures ... @ Sex hormones 
(glandular secretions) are the most 
potent substances in the chemistry 
of the human body. 
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$600,000 for dental research over 1}, 
next 10 years. 

@ United States Surgeon Gene,,) 
Thomas Parran, Jr., declared that |}, 
more time a dentist gives to a child 
the less the child will need dental ¢.; 
when he grows up. 

@ Children should be taken to a «i. 
tist before the youngsters reach th, 
third year, according to Dr. John ( 
Brauer, head of the Department of 
Preventive Dentistry at Iowa Si 
University. 

e “The dental fall of man” beg 
when pre-historic man stopped bit 
his enemies and began using clubs a) 
hatchets, then raising soft foods, said 
Dr. Leon Kramer of the Kansas State 
Board of Health. 

@ “Failure of upper and lower teeth 
to meet properly” can cause deafness, 
facial neuralgia, headaches and sinus 
trouble warned Dr. Clyde H. Schuyler, 
professor of Prosthetic Dentistry at 
New York University. 

© Impacted wisdom teeth are often 
responsible for digestive and other 
systemic complaints, according to Dr. 
R. L. Main of St. Louis. He asserted 
that the pressure of an impacted wis- 
dom tooth in the Jower jaw could i 
terfere with nerves to the stomach 
pharynx, larynx, lungs, heart and in- 
testines, 





Sun Spot Storm 


In press association offices, news- 
men working quiet Easter tricks were 
puzzled when teletype machines began 
going completely haywire, spelling 
out such messages as NTET UVIT- 
VETTETVIVM. 

Radio communication via_ short 
wave faded out. Columbia and NBC 
were both forced to cance] European 
broadcasts, Planes were unable to 
talk with their airports, although di- 
rectional landing beams continued to 
work. 

Many long distance telephone cir- 
cuits refused to funetion. 

Transatlantic cables were dead. In 
Western Union offices, a million East- 
er greetings piled up as some lines 
failed. Linesmen were out in force re- 
pairing some stretches where insula 
tion was completely burned off. 

In northern Europe, Canada and the 
northern United States that night, the 
great streamers of the aurora borealis 
could be seen flashing through the 
Arctic sky. 

No Martian invasion caused al! 
these earthly disturbances. They were 
caused by a larger star—our sun, 
which chose that time to go on an as- 
tronomical rampage. Breaking oui 
into sun spots of unusual size, it creat- 
ed a tremendous universal electri: 
storm which swept the earth, Man 
could not see the storm, but he felt 
its effects. 

Sun spots, explained William H. 
Barton, Jr., curator of New York’s 


.Hayden Planetarium, are caused by 


tornadoes or “twisters” on the sun’s 
surface, The Easter’ disturbanc« 
brought seven spots, of which five 
were: grouped together to form one 
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huge spot near the center of the earth- 
ward face of the sun. 

This solar disturbance, explained 
Barton and other scientists, shot 
streams of electrical discharges out 
into space. When the streams hit the 
earth’s magnetic field, they were de- 
flected toward the North and South 
poles. Flowing toward the poles, the 
streams crossed other electric cur- 
rents. The result somewhat resembled 
what would happen if two lines of 
traffic tried to fight it out for one 
crossroad, 

The force of the invading electrical 
discharges was sufficient to reverse 
the direction of a current in a circuit. 
Meantime earth currents, measured 
between 200 and 400 volts by Western 
Union, and at 750 volts by others, were 
set up. Since the earth is used to com- 
plete the circuit of most telegraph 
lines, these currents disrupted mes- 
sages, (Ungrounded trunk lines pro- 
tected by metallic circuits were not 
affected). 

Easter evening Barton took to the 
air to explain the phenomena of the 
storm to a puzzled populace. Ordi- 
nary, or long wave, radio was not af- 
fected, it was explained, because it 
follows the curve of the earth. Short 
wave signals, which are “bounced” off 
the ionosphere, an electrically charg- 
ed layer of atmosphere 60 miles above 
the earth, were affected because the 
ionosphere was disturbed. Cable, tele- 
graph and telephone service was dis- 
rupted by the ground currents. Long 
radio waves operated in between the 
two areas of electrical pandemonium. 

A “hangover” from the celestial 
storm lasted several days, with milder 
disturbances evident. In Philadelphia, 
Dr. Roy K. Marshall of Fels Planetari- 
um predicted a similar, though less in- 
tense, magnetic storm 28 days after 
the Easter one. At that time, explain- 
ed Dr. Marshall, the sun’s revolution 
vould bring the big sun spot that 
caused the damage exactly opposite 
earth again. 

EE SO er 


Capsules 


Gg Dr. W. H. Kiger of Los Angeles, 
Calif., former president of the Calli- 
fornia Medical Association, asserts that 
man reaches his mental peak after the 
age of 50, and not between the ages of 
4(} and 50, as commonly believed. 


G In 1938, the maternal mortality 
rate in the United States was the low- 
est ever recorded—43.5 for each 10,000 
live births. This is the report of Dr. 
Fdwin F. Daily of Washington, writ- 
ing in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. For the first 
time, he says, fewer than 10,000 deaths 
vere assigned to childbirth causes, the 
figure for 1938 being 9,953. 





@ Heart disease is on the decrease 
mong American youth, the United 
States Census Bureau reports. A sur- 
vey of annual statistics from 1922 to 
1936, savs Dr. O. F. Hedley, also shows 
that death rates from the disease are 
lowest in the South, and lower in rural 
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WELL, I TOLD 
JACKSON A 
THING OR TWO! 
-BET HE KEEPS 

HIS LITTLE 


OH, PETER, NOW 
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BUT PETER... 
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ANY people can drink coffee 
without any ill effects. But 
many others should never drink it. 


So if you’re nervous or irritable, 
if you can’t sleep, or have nervous 
indigestion—and you think coffee- 
nerves may be responsible—by all 
means switch to Postum. 

For Postum simply can’t fray 
your nerves— it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 






And Postum is delicious! It has a 
distinctive, full-bodied flavor all its 
own that has made it the favorite 
drink in more than 3,000,000 homes. 


So if coffee upsets you, drink 
Postum. And then — in two short 
weeks — see if your nerves aren’t 
steadier —if you don’t feel better — 
thanks to switching to Postum. 
















Postum comes in two economical 
forms: Postum, made as you make 
coffee; and Instant Postum, made in- 
stantly in the cup. A General Foods 
Product. 





Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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EDITORIAL 





Illuminating 

ERE is an illuminating figure, as 

reported the other day in The 
Wall Street Journal: According to a 
study made by two reputable econo- 
mists, the productivity of labor has in- 
creased about 30 per cent between 
1929 and today. 


This means that the average factory 
worker, in a single day, is now able 
to turn out 30 per cent more goods 
than he could in the same length of 
time 10 years ago. Expressed another 
way, this means that the average fac- 
tory can manufacture the same amount 
of products it manufactured in 1929 
and do so with the help of 30 per cent 
fewer hands. In other words, where 
it took 90 men to make a certain thing 
10 years ago, it now takes only 63. 
Better machinery and improved man- 
agement are chiefly responsible for 
this. 

When people talk about our unem- 
ployment problem, when they won- 
der why we have millions out of jobs 
even though the number of employed 
is relatively close to the high of 1929, 
this factor of increased labor produc- 
tivity must be regarded as a matter of 
major significance. Together with the 
growth and maturing of our popula- 
tion, it accounts in no small measure 
for the continuing presence of our 
nuge jobless army. At a time when 
the nation’s industrial activity is at 
1929 levels, this eondition of labor pro- 
ductivity is one of the things that 
should make one big fact clear even 
to the most wishful thinker. That fact 
is this: before our unemployment 
problem is solved, our levels of indus- 
trial activity will have to attain peaks 
far in excess of those of 1929. There 
can be no question about it. 


gq 
A Magnificent Record 


N TUESDAY of last week, the 

great airlines of the United States 
rounded out a full year of service 
without a single case of death or seri- 
ous injury through accident. Flying 
night and day along the nation’s criss- 
crossing sky routes, commercial trans- 
port planes in the last 12 months car- 
ried 2,028,817 persons some 815 million 
passenger miles. And not a single in- 
dividual died. Not even one notable 
accident occurred. 

Remarkable in every respect, this 
magnificent record is without parallel 
in any other country of the world. 
Stated simply, America’s commercial 
skyliners have set a new and shining 
mark in the short history of man on 


—Courtesy of United Airlines 


A Symbol of Human Aspirations 


wings. They have done so by flying 
more passengers than ever before, by 
flying more miles than ever before, 
and by flying more safely than ever 
before. Indeed, as far as fatalities and 
injuries go, they have excelled even 
the railroads, and they have demon- 
strated beyond the slightest doubt 
that the air is as fit a medium for 
travel as the land or sea. It under- 
states the case to say that this show- 
ing constitutes a long step forward 
in transportation. It does more than 
that—it makes history of the most 
thrilling and inspirational sort. 





OR all this, credit must go to sev- 

eral groups. Worthy of more than 
honorable mention are the airline 
executives themselves, the forward- 
'tooking members of the Federal Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, and the excel- 
lent character of the personnel man- 
ning America’s far-flung system of 
commercial aviation—the pilots, the 
mechanics, the dispatchers, the radio- 
men, the weather observers, the stew- 
ardesses, the reservation clerks, and 
all the others—big and _ litthe—who 
have had a part to play in making the 
last 12 months the finest months in 
the history of commercial flight. The 
personnel deserves a special word 
of commendation, for anyone who 
travels any distance by air cannot 
escape being highly impressed by the 
exceptional proficiency, good manners 
and pleasing personalities of airline 
employees—from pilots 6n down to the 
least important clerks. 

It is especially refreshing to be able 
to say these things at a time when 
people are wont to couple the idea of 
aviation with bombs, destruction and 
death. The airplane is a perfect ex- 
ample of how even the best products 
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of man’s genius can be turned to ey’| 
ends by man’s perversity. The air- 
plane, in and of itself, is great a: 
good. It becomes monstrous on! 


when man himself becomes monstrous. 


only when the mentality of our ra 
snaps sickeningly and reverts to t! 
jungle rule of tooth and claw. Sos: 
ing peacefully through the heavens, , 
Skyliner is a more stimulating symb.| 
of human aspirations than the talles: 
church steeple—a fitting example «| 
what man has wrought in the day 
given him by his God. It is only wh« 
it flies in war, wearing the horrid 
habiliments of death, that it ceases ty 
stir the heart with hopes for contin 
ous progress in the society of mankind 

And so, while elsewhere in th: 
world planes fly on missions of « 
struction, it is heart-warming to kno 
that here in this country they are sti! 
flying for reasons that are good 
faster, more frequently, over great: 
distances, and with extraordinar 
safety. For this the airlines of Amer- 
ica merit the unstinting congratula 
tions of the American people. Thei: 
record stands out in a dark age, brigh| 
in the skies where they are at home. 
Someday, perhaps, men of all lands 
will take wing in this peaceful way 
only. 


g 
Nazi Philosopher 


HE philosophy of blood and iron 

is not a new one in Germany. One 
can find it written large in the pe- 
culiar works of Nietzsche. One can 
find it in Bismarck, von Bulow, Bern- 
hardi, Treitschke, and any number o! 
other apologists for the strange ideals 
of Prussianism. 

But one need not go back in the pas! 
io find samples of blood-and-iron 
thinking among German leaders. One 
need only refer to the written o1 
spoken words of Hitler and his aides 
Take Dr. Robert Ley, for instance. 
Dr. Ley is important in the Nazi 
scheme of things as the man whos« 
job is to keep the German Labor 
Front in line. Last week, Dr. Ley had 
this to say about war: 

It is an expression of the highest 
and best in manhood ... We thank 
Providence that it constantly calls 
forth our men to their last-and great- 
est effort. In this war lies the re- 
birth of our nation. Every war de- 
mands a blood sacrifice from the men 
of the nation. They should give their 
blood gladly for thus they equalize 
that which every mother gives at the 
birth of a child. 

In nations living in “eternal peace” 
manhood dries up and all the virtues 
that make man lovable to women de- 
generate. One cannot demand of 
mothers that they uninterruptedls 
give the nation children without man 
bringing his blood sacrifice. There- 
fore war is not the wrath of God but 
a blessing of God. 

So speaks a Nazj philosopher, Is 
any comment necessary? 
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In New York City, FRANK 
(“WOODY”) HOCKADAY, 55, staged 
one of his typical one-man peace of- 

sives. The Wichita, Kan., crusader, 
vho once scattered chicken feathers 
in the office of Secretary of War Harry 
Woodring with the plea “feathers in- 
tead of bullets,” burst into Rocke- 
feller Center Plaza in a Santa Claus 
costume and distributed to bystanders 

ore than 300 live chickens “in the 
terest of world peace.” Arrested, the 
eace-monger was booked on charges 

f cruelty to animals and was sent to 
Bellevue Hospital for observation. 

in Reno, Nev., WARREN K. BILL- 
INGS, 46-year-old former co-prisoner 
of Tom Mooney for the San Francisco 
Preparedness Day bombing of 1916, 
iarried 43-year-old Josephine Ru- 
olph, who had shown her devotion 

waiting for Billings 18 years. Last 
October, Gov. Culbert Olson commuted 
Killings’ life sentence to time served, 
iereby bringing about his release. 

HENRY FORD II, grandson of Henry 
ord of the Ford Motor Company, was 
evealed to be taking instructions pre- 
iratory to becoming a Roman Catho- 

It was presumed the 23-year-old 
Yale University senior and heir to the 
rgest individual fortune in the coun- 

y was abandoning his family’s tra- 
ditional Protestantism because of his 
desire to marry Miss Anne McDonnell 
of Southampton, L. I, a devout 
Catholic. 

Addressing a group of fashion de- 
sners in New York City, Mayor F. H. 
LA GUARDIA created a mild stir by 
riticizing feminine clothing. He ob- 
jected to skirts that force women to 
take “dainty little steps” and that slide 
up When they sit down. “Hats,” he 
iid, “aren’t so good.” 

During a debate in the U. S. Senate, 
l-lorida’s New Deal Senator CLAUDE 
PEPPER carelessly referred to a-re- 
ent “freeze” in Florida. But immedi- 
tely realizing the political ineptness 
f this “slur” against Florida’s weath- 

he quickly revised it to “a cold 


*. * * 


Among the 13 women selected as the 
best-dressed” in the United States by 
he Fashion Academy during a meeting 
1 New York City were the following: 
‘LADYS SWARTHOUT, Metropolitan 
)pera soprano; KATHERINE HEP- 
URN, stage-screen actress, and SA- 
\H PALFREY FABYAN, tennis star. 
As the remnants of the repudiated 
[{UEY LONG political machine pre- 
ared to leave office in Louisiana, they 
ushed into place a reminder of their 
ast glory. Over the slain Senator’s 
rave on the state capitol’s lawn was 
ioisted a 14-foot statue of him. The 
1ionument cost $50,000, a sum appro- 





priated by the state legislature in 1938 
after a campaign for voluntary con- 
tributions for its construction had 
brought in only $75. 

FRITZ THYSSEN, former Nazi Ger- 
man industrialist who broke with 
Adolf Hitler and fled to Switzerland 
because he disapproved of the war, 
was reported to have left Berne for 
France, where he was expected to 
seize the opportunity to criticize the 
Nazi regime> Switzerland imposes a 


15 


rule of strict silence on all political 
refugees, 

GEORGE JESSEL, 42-year-old, 
iwice-divorced comedian, announced 
his intention of taking his third wife, 
16-year-old Lois Andrew, stage singer. 
The wedding date was postponed, how- 
ever, on the urgence of the girl’s 
33-year-old mother, who wanted her 
to reconsider. 

In Nashville, Tenn., Sergeant ALVIN 
C. YORK, World War hero who cap- 
tured 132 Germans single-handed dur- 
ing the battle of the Argonne, signed 
a Hollywood contract giving motion 
picture producer Jesse L. Lasky the 
right to make a film based on his life. 
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“Silk Stockings in the Morning!” 


ILK stockings a luxury? Not 

today, but they were 25 years 
ago. So was an automobile, and a 
telephone. An incandescent lamp 
not half so good as the one you 
now get for 15 cents—then cost 
more than twice as much. And you 
couldn't buy a radio or an electric 
refrigerator for love or money. 


These are only a few of the things 
we accept today as commonplace. 
We expect smooth, well-lighted 
Streets. We want automatic heat in 
our homes; we clean our rugs with 
vacuum cleaners. We accept with- 
out comment an X-rav examination 
as part of a medical check-up. 
Luxuries? No. They're part of the 
American standard of living. 


How did they become common in 
so short a time? Through years of 
steady work by American industry 

scientists, engineers, and skilled 
workmen developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make 
them less expensive so that more 
millions of people could enjoy 
them. And so, imperceptibly, lux- 
uries have changed to necessities. 


More than any other thing, the 
increasing use of electricity in 
industry has helped in this prog- 
more than 60 
General Electric men and women 
have pioneered in making clec- 
tricity more useful to the American 
people—have led in creating More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


ress. For years, 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Who invented the swivel chair? 


@ Invention of the swivel chair is 
credited to Thomas Jefferson, third 
President of the United States. Now a 
standard part of office equipment 
throughout the world, the brainchild 


of the “Sage of Monticello” was ridi-, 


culed at the time of its invention in 
1796 as a “wonderful Whirligig chair, 
which had the miraculous quality of 
allowing the person seated at it to 
turn his head without moving his tail.” 


What, if any, is the penalty for refusal 
to answer census questions? 

® In the current decennial census, 
anyone refusing to answer questions 
put by government census-takers is 
liable to a fine of $100 or 60 days in 
jail, or both. Moreover, anyone giving 
false information is liable to a fine of 
$500 or one year in jail, or both. 


Is there anything particularly unusual 
about the fall of the Daladier government 
in France? 


@ No. The fall of the Daladier gov- 
ernment (see page 7) may be likened 
to similar political developments dur- 
ing the Great War of 1914-18. In 1915, 
France’s Viviani ministry resigned to 
be succeeded by the Briand govern- 
ment. In turn, in 1917, Briand’s cabi- 
net fell. Next came Premier Ribot, 
then Painleve, and finally “Tiger” 
Clemenceau, who headed the French 
government until November, 1919. Dur- 
ing the First World War, moreover, 
the German government was not al- 
together stable. Until June, 1917, von 
Bethmann - Hollweg was Germany's 
chancellor. He was succeeded by 
Chancellor Michaelis, who gave way a 
few months later to Hertling, who was 
replaced by Prince Max von Baden just 
before the conflict ended. Over the 
same period, Great Britain had only 
two prime ministers—Asquith at the 
beginning, and then Lloyd, George. 


* . . 


How much of the world’s population is 
Christian? 


e A little more than one-third. There 
are an estimated 682,900,000 Christians 
in the world, made up of 331,500,000 
Roman Catholics; 144,000,000 Ortho- 
dox Catholics; and 206,900,000 Prot- 
estants. Members of non-Christian 
sects total 1,166,785,000. Of these the 
largest are the closely related Chinese 
religions of Confucianism and Taoism, 
with a combined total of 350,000,000; 
and Buddhism, with 230,150,000. 


What is the difference between a strong 
wind and a gale? 

® On the Beaufort wind scale 
(named after Sir Francis Beaufort, 19th 
century British admiral, and used by 
the United States Weather Bureau), a 





strong wind is one blowing from 25 
to 38 miles per hour; a gale is from 39 
to 54 m. p. h., and a whole gale, from 
55 to 75 m. p. h. Winds above 75 
m. p. h. are called hurricanes. Other 
Beaufort designations: calm, below 
1 m. p. h.; light, 1 to 7; gentle, 8 to 12; 
moderate, 13 to 18; fresh, 19 to 24 
m. p. h. 


Is Germany Europe’s most crowded 
nation? 


@ Despite Adolf Hitler’s dramatic cry 
for more lebensraum (living room), 
Germany is less densely populated 
than many other European states. 
Greatest human concentration “over 
there” is found in Monaco, tiny prin- 
cipality on the Mediterranean, in 
whose area of only 370 acres (.799 
sq. mi.) is crowded a population of 
24,000 persons. Next comes Belgium 


Note 


ATHFINDER here presents a new 

feature—a department designed 
both to inform and entertain. A 
question box of sorts, “The Answer 
Is—-” makes its bow with the aim in 
view of being at all times fact- 
crammed and varied. The isolated 
detail is frequently more startling 
than the whole story, sometimes 
almost as instructive, and seldom 
less interesting or engaging. And 
so “The Answer Is—” will keep 
that in mind as it pursues its career 
from now on. It will stress odd 
bits of information from the record 
of man and his world, from the 
history of things past and present, 
from the whole story of civilization 
up to today. But as it stresses the 
odd bit, “The Answer Is—” will 
hold to its objective—the two-fold 
objective of being informative as 
it entertains and of being entertain- 
ing as it informs. 





with more than 700 persons to the 
square mile. Running Belgium a close 
second is The Netherlands with 680, 
while Great Britain has 480 persons 
per square mile. In comparison, Nazi 
Germany, including recent acquisitions 
of territory, has less than 340 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile. Germany’s 
Axis partner, Italy, can count only a 
few more, 360. France has less than 
200, while vast and growing Russia 
has little more than 20 persons to each 
of her 8,100,000 square miles. The 
figure for the United States, incidental- 
ly, is approximately 42 per square mile. 


How did the sandwich get its name? 


e The sandwich is said to have de- 
rived its name from the 4th Earl of 
Sandwich (John Montagu, 1718-92), an 
Englishman who so loved his sports 
that he satisfied himself with meat 
served between two slices of bread, in- 
stead of taking time out for full-course 


. 


_ PATHFINDER 


meals. However, centuries before 
the earl, the Romans often did the 
same. In their day, the sandwich was 
known as offula, a diminutive of offa, 
meaning a “bit” or “morsel.” His. 
torians think the sandwich was intro. 
duced to England at the time of th, 
Roman conquest. 


How many Vice-Presidents of the United 
States later became Presidents? Who 
were they? 


@ Nine. They were Adams, Jeffer- 
son, VanBuren, Tyler, Fillmore, John- 
son, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Coolidge. 


Where in America do people talk as in 
the days of Chaucer? 


e According to a survey made by 
Lester V. Berrey and published by the 
Columbia University Press, Americans 
living in the Southern Appalachian 
and Ozark Mountains use figures of 
speech much like those of characters 
from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
(14th Century)... Moreover, they pro- 
nounce words as in the days of Alex- 
ander Pope and William Shakespeare. 
These Americans, for example, say a 
thing “admires” them when they mean 
it astonishes them, and their pro- 
nouncing peculiarities include: “jine” 
for join, “bile” for boil, and “sallet” 
for salad, 


Who of our Presidents was the first 
to make regular use of an auto while in 
office? 

® William Howard Taft. An auto 
was purchased for the White House 
at the beginning‘of his administration 
in 1909. Warren G. Harding was the 
first man elected to the Presidency 
who knew how to drive a car. 


Why were old-time bridges covered? 


@ Many old-time wooden bridges 
were built with roofs and sides to pro- 
tect them from the weather and thus 
save them from quick deterioration. 
Despite a popular impression to the 
contrary, they were not covered to 
shelter travelers during storms. 


What is the earliest possible date on 
which Easter may fall? The latest? 


@ In accordance with a rule estab- 
lished in the year 325 A. D., Easter’s 
earliest possible date is March 22 and 
its latest possible date is April 25. 
The rule decrees that the day should 
always fall on the first Sunday after 
the first full moon occurring on o! 
after March 21. Easter came on 
March 22 in 1589, 1693, 1761 and 1818 
There will not be another one on that 
date until the year 2285. An April 25th 
Easter—latest possible—will occur in 
1943. This year’s Easter was the first 
on March 24 since 1799. There will 
not be another on the same date unti! 
2391—451 years from now. Authorit) 
for these dates is Dr. Nicholas E. Wag- 
man of the Buhl Planetarium in 
Pittsburgh. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


Women, Radio, Vote 


‘OLONEL Straw Ballot and his good 
C friend Joe Doaks were talking 
litiecs When Mrs. Doaks interrupted 
h a tray of refreshments. 
Gentlemen,” said she, “don’t forget 
hat I vote, too!” 
Yes,” said the 


Colonel, “and since 


—Times Have Change 


OLITICALLY speaking, things 
1920. To demonstrate this, 
below. Figures in the last column, 
best 


vas a three-party affair), 





wings have become notably more 
ind the women’s vote: 
Democratic Republican 
Year Candidate Candidate 
| Ct eewsste Cleveland Blaine 
Be £, eer Cleveland Harrison 
gg. See Cleveland Harrison 
19GB :3 wie e4 ws Bryan McKinley 
[eee ee Bryan McKinley 
|} 1904 ........ Parker Roosevelt 
i ae Bryan Taft 
| ee eer Wilson Hughes 
Rs. Cox Harding 
[mE iccat<an Davis Coolidge 
Ge tae tees Smith Hoover 
Co re Roosevelt Hoover 
_ eer Roosevelt Landon 
| 
NOTE: 





omen have been voting, the elections 
have been more—er—spectacular.” 
“Now how can you say that, Col- 
el?” asked Joe, after his wife had 
ft the room. “Surely the elections 
pre-suffrage days were more excit- 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 

ice Co., 54 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas C ity, Mo., has a new accident 
olicy for men and women of ages 65 
o 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 

month for disability, up to $25 a 

onth for hospital care and other 
enefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims: promptly; more 

ian one-quarter million seople have 

uught Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
ecially attractive. No medical exam- 

nation—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
rite us your name, address and age 

the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 








are not 
Colonel 
showing the percentage difference between 
Democratic and Republican returns in each election since 1884 (except 1912, which 
illustrate 
violent since the advent of radio broadcasts 


Although the popular vote in 1888 favored Democratic Grover Cleveland, 
tepublican Benjamin Harrison won on the basis of the electoral vote. 


ing than they are now.” 

“That depends,” the old gentleman 
replied, his eyes twinkling. “It de- 
pends on what you consider exciting. 
[ grant you, sir, that the presence of 
ladies at the polling booths has done 
much to dampen the exuberance of the 
old-fashioned election fisticuffers. But 
I like to judge an election by the ballot 


nearly the same as they were before 
Ballot submits the tabulation printed 


the Colonel’s contention that party 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Democratic Republican Difference 
50.3% 49.7% 6% 
50.4 49.6 8 
51.7 48.3 3.4 
47.7 52.3 4.6 
46.8 43,2 64 
40.0 60.0 20.0 
45.5 54.5 9.0 
51.7 48.3 34 
36.2 63.8 27.6 
34.8 65.2 30.4 
41.2 58.8 17.6 
59.1 40.9 18.2 
62.2 37.8 24.4 


count. Looked at in that light, all 
elections have been more spectacular 
since women began voting. With the 
single exception of Teddy Roosevelt's 
victory in 1904, no Presidential elec- 
tion before 1920 showed as much as a 
10 per cent difference between the 
popular vote polled by the Democrats 
and that polled by the Republicans. 
Since that year the percentage differ- 
ences have changed sharply.” 


“And all because of women suf- 
frage?” asked Joe. 
The old gentleman smiled. “Well, 


not exactly,” he declared? “I should 
say there have been two factors, Mr. 
Doaks. One factor has been women’s 
suffrage, which began in 1920. The 
other has been radio broadcasting— 
whose birth, by the way, was marked 
by the reading of election-return bul- 
letins over station KDKA in 1920. 

“Rather a long time ago, sir. Certain- 
ly long enough to have caused a sweep- 
ing political change. That’s what I 
mean when I say the vote seems more 
spectacular today—in terms of statis- 
tical percentages, the party shifts and 
swings between elections are more 
violent than ever before.” 

At this point Colonel Straw Ballot 
reached for his big black hat and walk- 
ing stick. “I must be on my way,” he 
said abruptly. “I’ve a large polling 
task afoot right now. In fact, by this 
time next week, I'll have some inter- 
esting results for you—al] pointing to 
November.” 








| 





AMAZING NEW ELECTRIC 





Into 110 Volt 
Light Socket 


Just invented! Amazing 
new HANDIWELD 
Electric Arc Welder—— 
operates from 110 volt 
light socket, A. C. or 
D. C. current, same as 
other arc welders high- 
er priced—generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all metals. Not a 
toy welder that uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods—sizes 1/16’ and 3/32” 
Generous supply furnished with welder. Guaranteed 
not te burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, galvan- 
ized cans, radiators, castings, machinery parts, etc 
Take HANDIWELD anywhere to the job, operate right 
from light socket. Sturdily built of finest materials to 
last years. Fully Guaranteed by Big Manufacturer. 
SEND NO MONEY! You'll find a thousand uses 
for the HANDIWELD around 
your home, garage, and work shop. Thousands of 
garages need the HANDIWELD Welder. Also facto- 
ries, repair shops, mechanics, farmers, inventors, tin 
shops, plumbers, etc Order a HANDIWELD now 
Send no money. We'll rush one to you, complete with 
rods and goggles. Pay stman only $2.95 plus few 
cents postage. If not delighted, return HANDIWELD 
in 5 days from receipt and money paid for it will be 
refunded instantly. Rush your order now. 


Kumfy Products Co. citi tie 











U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$141 to $158 month Geet ear regular. Railway Mai! Clerks—Car- 
riers—Government Cle 4 other Government Jobs for men 
and women. Write IMMEDIATE Y for free 82 re book with list 
or one. 


D 172. ROCHESTER, w.Y. 


of positions and information tellin oT how to qualify 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEP 









‘Zi \ ANNUNCIATOR 
‘AND BURGLAR 
ALARM 


Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 
sj Garages—acores ‘of others -waiting 
for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 

c and Annunciator. Real protection— 
guards against intrusions. Invisible beam of “‘Black Light,” 
when interrupted, sounds continuous alarm. Plugs in any 
light soctet. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 


SEND NAME Huge profits. Write AT ONCE for 
particulars of Distributor Plan or 
agent proposition. No money. Just send name, 


RAY-ALA 
225 Fifth St., Dept. R- 184, Des Moines, lowa 













Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the frogasting 
profession of Swedish Massage run as hi 
#4 $70 per week but many prefer to open their te $46 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to 
those who —A 4 through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy Charts 
and bookiet—They're FREE. 





of Swedish Massage 
-» Dept. 469, Chicago 


No support with one standard covsties 


can wy! fit st high, sa aye oe 
® Cush- 


for Health 

joned tor Cosmtort s Abe's Suction Metatar- 

sal © Adjustable Correction. 

tonded No questions Arch-Ezurs 2 days, if not satistactory money re- 
iv ‘SUrHER Daiy. orture Not Necessary? Send $1 for each 

pair wanted, mame, address, and size shoe you wear. We 


your 
Re i t. ~1. accom jes the order; if you prefer we will 
0. rite direct to factory 


C.H.STEMMONS MFG.CO. Dept. 96-1024 McGee Kansas City, Me, 
OLD STAMPS WANTED. 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 Ic green Pranklin 
stamps, ag riorated eleven (up to $1,000.00 each 
if unused). 6c for Large Illustrated Folder show- 
ing Amazing PP rices paid. 

VERNON BAKER PA-4 ELYRIA, OHIO. 
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Michelson and Waltman 


EITHER the Democrats nor the 

Republicans will choose their 
candidates for President and Vice 
President until next summer. Yet, 
neither party can rest on its oars until 
the selections are made. Both must 
keep battling for public attention and 
support. They must pick flaws in the 
armor of the opposition and, if pos- 
sible, hide blots on their own escutch- 
eons. They must “sell” themselves to 
the voters. 

In a large sense, this business of 
“selling” is a job for every Republican 
and Democrat. But in addition, each 
party hires a man whose specific, full- 
time task it is to keep the party in 
power when it is “in” and to get it in 
power when it is “out.” Put bluntly, 
these men are paid propagandists, men 
who are supposed to know what to say 
and how to say it, when to point with 
pride and when to view with alarm; in 
short, men who know how to get 
“good” (meaning vote-getting) public- 
ity for their party. 


ROPAGANDIST for the Democrats 
is Charles (“the Mike”) Michel- 


. son, officially known as publicity di- 


rector of the Democratic National 
Committee. Propagandist for the Re- 
publicans is Franklyn Thomas Walt- 
man, Jr., officially known as publicity 
director of the Republican National 
Committee. Last week, as they have 
been in weeks past, and will be in 
weeks to come, both were busy in 
their Washington headquarters carry- 
ing out the pre-convention work of 
advertising party principles and lam- 
basting the opposition. As convention 
time drew nearer, their publicity 
machines got into high gear. 

The propaganda techniques of Mich- 
elson and Waltman are virtually 
identical. Their weapons are words. 
They flood Washington correspond- 
ents with statements on public affairs. 
When an opposition statesman sounds 
off, the publicist will corral a party 
spokesman for an immediate reply. 

They often write, or help write, 
speeches for prominent men in their 
party.+ They arrange radio time for 
party orators. They send Democratic- 
biased or Republican-biased stories to 
the rural press and to party organs, 
such as the Democratic Digest and 
Young Republican, and prepare mate- 
rial for women’s discussion clubs. It 
has been estimated that the average. 
daily output of their two publicity 
bureaus would fill at least half a page 
in a full-size daily newspaper. 

Moreover, both men write newspa- 








¢ Once, after General Hugh Johnson had resigned 
as chief of NRA, he said of Michelson: ‘He is the 
only man who ever wrote any part of a speech for 
me, and the part he wrote was the best part. As 
long as I was where Charley could edit my speeches 
or manage NRA publicity, I never made any very bad 
blunders.’ 


per columns, which any paper is free 
to print. Some newspapers print these 
columns—Michelson’s “Dispelling the 
Fog” and Waltman’s “Looking For- 
ward”—side by side. 

Beside the thin, stooped and gray- 
haired Michelson, the rotund, mus- 
tached and black-haired Waltman is a 
“youngster.” He was born in Balti- 
more, Md., only 36 years ago, while 
Michelson was born in Virginia City, 
Nev., 71 years ago this month (Michel- 
son stopped listing his birthdate in 
Who’s Who after the 1930-31 edition). 
Waltman’s father, now retired, was in 
the grocery business. Michelson’s 
father, born in Prussia, was in the 
real estate business. 

The two men differ in more than 
age. Michelson had little formal 


Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Propaganda Techniques Are Often Similar 


schooling. He ran away from home at 
13 to get away from school. In Ari- 
zona, he Knocked about for several 
years as driver of a 40-ox team, a scout 
for the U. S. Cavalry, and a sheep 
herder. Waltman had a university 
education, In 1926, he obtained a law 
degree from the University of Mary- 
land Law School. Waltman is a Ro- 
man Catholic, but Michelson is a mem- 
ber of no organized religion. 

However, both have several things 
in common, Both earn big salaries— 
Michelson $25,000 a year, Waltman 
$20,000. When his wife died in 1934, 
Michelson had been married 38 years. 
He has one son. Waltman has been 
married for 16 years. He has no 
children. 

In addition, newspaper work was 
the springboard for both men into 
their present publicity jobs. Of the 
two, Michelson’s newspaper years 
were the longer and more varied. 
Starting out as a $7 a week reporter 
on the San Francisco Call, he soon 


PATHFINDER 


became one of William Randojph 
Hearst’s bright young-men on the Sap 
Francisco Examiner. A Hearst imap 
for nearly three decades, he was a wa, 
correspondent during the Cuban re. 
bellion against the Spanish (he once 
spent 10 days in Morro Castle prisoy 
for “insulting” Spanish officers), map. 
aging editor and editorial writer {for 
various Hearst papers in New York 
and Chicago, then a Washington 
correspondent for Hearst’s Chicago 
Herald. But in 1917, he switched his 
affiliation to the liberal New Yor! 
World, continuing as Washington 
correspondent. 


ALTMAN worked for only two 

papers, the Baltimore Sun and 
the Washington Post. He started as 
Sun reporter in 1922,became its state 
political reporter, then its Washington 
correspondent. After the Post won 
him over in 1933, he was one of its 
political writers until 1935, then chief 
of its national news bureau. For the 
Post he wrote a column, “Politics and 
People.” In 1931, Waltman was 
awarded the Pugsley journalism prize 
for his work as correspondent with 
the Forbes Commission, which Pres- 
ident Hoover sent to Haiti to prepare 
for ending American occupation of 
that little republic. 


As a director of political public- 
ity, Michelson’s accomplishments un- 
doubtedly have been the _ greater. 
Hired away from the World in 1929 b, 
the Democratic National Committee, 
he is generally credited with intro- 
ducing big-time press-agentry into 
politics; His job was to harpoon the 
Hoover Administration. So effective 
were his barbed, sarcastic criticisms, 
that Republicans were soon publicl) 
crying out against his “smear Hoover” 
campaign. Today, many believe Mich- 
elson “hung the depression on Hoo- 
ver” and therefore contributed much 
to the Democratic victory in 1932. He 
sits in on virtually all the President's 
press conferences. 

Hired by the Republicans in 1938. 
Waltman is in practically the same 
position Michelson was 11 years ago; 
he is trying to get the “outs” in. On 
the success of the Republicans nex! 
November largely depends his claii: 
to fame. Waltman is the fourth Repub- 
lican publicity chief to cross swords 
with Michelson since Michelson joined 
the Democrats. 


AST WEEK, both men had their 

campaign strategy well planned 
out. Said Michelson: “The Republi- 
cans ... will continue to warn agains! 
their crowning peril of Roosevelt get- 
ting us into war and will continue to 
bemoan what they call extravagance 
and inefficiency. I will continue to ex 
pound my bewilderment at the inabi!- 
ity of the Republicans to make up their 
minds and at their knack for leaving 
all problems unsettled.” 

Said Waltman: “We have two ob- 
jectives: first, to point out all the 
shortcomings of the New Deal—all its 
faults, all its fallacies; and second, to 
build up the constructive program of 
the Republican party.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Egg Roll 


OR those who keep up with the 

Easter Monday egg roll on the 
White House lawn as some keep up 
with the results from Bowie or Di 
Maggio’s batting average, we hasten to 
give last week’s developments. 

In the first place, it was the capital’s 
coldest Easter Monday on _ record. 
Whereas the attendance last year was 
52,000, this year it was only about 
22.000. For another thing, business 
wasn’t what it had been in past years 
for the “little businessmen” who offer 
to take in adults for a quarter (adults 
without children less than ten years 
old are not admitted). 

Last week the boys and girls had to 





historians. “None like it was used 
until 50 years after Pony Express went 
out of business.” “Yes,” added others, 
“and where’s the ‘mochilla’?” (The 
mochilla was a four-pocket saddle bag 
in which Pony Express mail was al- 
Ways carried.) 

By this time horsemen, who had 
been gasping, popping their veins and 
getting purple in the face, had recov- 
ered sufficient breath to let out unani- 
mous roars. “Someone must have shot 
the horse; you can see daylight through 
his nostrils,” was one mild comment. 
“Doesn’t the rider know how to hold 
the reins?” others asked. “They’re 
looser than the artist’s imagination.” 

Then, with cold, controlled finality, 
S. Harmsted Chubb of the American 


International 


Pony Express Stamp: Critics Howled About the Horse, the Rider and the Saddle 


take what they could—a dime, even a 
nickel. One youngster who took in $5 
worth of adults Jast year ruefully 
counted up only 19 cents profit this 
time. The most successful escort seem- 
ed to be one boy who took in $2.75 in 
five hours. The brashest was a little 
girl who stopped Stephen Early, the 
President’s secretary, and demanded 
a dime to take him inside the White 
House gates. She got the dime. 





Stamp Trouble 


E CALM, America! That ominous 
noise you hear from Washington 


s merely the usual roar that goes 
ip when the Post Office puts out 
commemorative stamp. The Post 


Office seems to have a genius for get- 
ling itself into a peck of trouble on 
these occasions: This time, it is two 
pecks of trouble. 

The first stamp is a 3-center, issued 
April 2, marking the 80th anniversary 
of the founding of the Pony Express. 
No sooner did horse and historic ex- 
perts lay eyes on it (see cut) than they 
began calling off its sins. 

“Look at that saddle,” snorted some 


Museum of Natural History, uttered 
the horsemen’s most scathing indict- 
ment. Never, said Mr. Chubb, point- 
ing indignantly at the stamp, could a 
horse at full gallop flex its front leg 
while its hind legs are fully extended. 

No technical errors equalling these 
can be found in the second new stamp, 
a 3-center to be issued April 14, cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of the 
2an-American Union, and dedicated to 
“A Hemisphere of Good Neighbors— 
North, Central and South America.” 
But it is bound to come in for kidding. 


We need only reveal that the Three 
Americas are represented as three 
leggy females dancing barefoot—or 
maybe they are playing ring-around- 
the-rosie—in a forest glade. And their 
garb! We pride ourselves on our 
broad-mindedness; but we state, with- 
out fear of successful contradition, that 
these diaphanous drapes would get 
them arrested on sight in any self- 
respecting American community. Don’t 
look now, but one is having shoulder 
strap trouble, and will lose what 
clothes she has in about two more 
steps. We only hope, patriotically, 
that she isn’t North America. 


MOTORISTS- 
WARNING! 


You risk losing yOur property, your savings, your in- 
come—you endanger the security of your family— 
when you drive without insurance! Allstate Insurance 
Company was organized by Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany to meet the insurance needs of the American car 
owner. Find out how your Allstate Policy may save 
you asubstantial sum because, in most states, Allstate’s 
rates are considerably lower than manual rates. In a 
few states, Allstate issues a participating policy at 
manual rates, on which it has paid substantial divi- 
dends to policyholders; how you can take six months 
to pay your premiums; how the vast, nationwide, 
day-and-night service goes to work for you immedi- 
ately in case of accident, to settle all just claims 
promptly and fairly, and to pay damages assessed 
against you for bodily injury, loss of life and property, 
in accordance with the terms of your policy. Also pro- 
tection against fire, theft, collision. Keay other im- 
——- features. All for only a few cents a day. Write 
or rates on your automobile. Send all the informa- 
tion about your car from your State License Card, 
such as make, year, model, motor number, serial 
number, etc. Do this now. No obligation. Allstate 
Insurance Co., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Desk B-8 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEW, PRACTICAL TRAINING 


MODERN... 
OOKKEEPING 


Learn bookkeeping by new Job Method. No tiresome study 

of theory and rules. You learn by doing. Every step inter- 

gating. Planned for ple who want to learn modern book- 

keeping easily t thoroly. No previous know! peces- 

gary — everything covered from ground up. Short — inex- 
ment terms. Write 


anys mf bey for information. 
0 obligation. Address Dept. 4393-H 


LaSalle Extension University Chicago, li. 
A Correspondence Institution 


QESULTS To 
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Powdered plant growth stimulant 
for Flower Gardens, Truck Gar- 
dens. Lawns and Shrubs— Watch 
the amazing results of VITAMIN 
B, on all starved plants.—Try test 
patches, see the difference—! |b. 
(200 doses) enough for season 
(average garden) rite for Free 
Bulletin—orders DAY! 


JERRE-ASH PRODUCTS, Ozark Bidg., St. Louls, Mo, 


MAGIC 





ANY 110- 
VOLT 
_LINE 












Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
name for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator, Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. | FOR AGENTS. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO., 


Oept.is4, Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to 
dent schoo! = es for rance to college. Sta: 
awarded. Credit for H. 5. 
¥ red. Free Bul 


H-441. Drexel at 58th. 


GAVE $5 FS %.0n OF 


Fonts and jodus tor yourself—you libe smased 
r ge for — 5 
Meclatne 33006. Dept. 35Chicage 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Jelly Roll 


For this old-fashioned jelly roll 
these ingredients are needed: one cup 
jelly, any flavor; four eggs; three- 
fourths cup sifted cake flour; three- 
fourths cup sifted sugar; one teaspoon 
vanilla; three-fourths teaspoon baking 
powder, and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 

Combine the baking powder, salt 
and eggs in bowl. Place over smaller 
bow] of hot water and beat with rot- 
ary egg beater. Add sugar gradually 
while beating until mixture becomes 
thick and light-colored. Remove from 
hot water, fold in flour and vanilla, 
then turn into shallow, oblong pan 
which has been greased and lined 
with greased paper. Bake in hot oven 
for 13 minutes, Then turn out on 
cloth sprinkled with powdered sugar, 
remove paper, spread with jelly and 
roll. Finally, wrap in sugared cloth 
and cool. 

oe 


Baked Eggs 


This recipe will help you add vari- 
ety to the way you serve eggs. Cut 
three or four hard-boiled eggs in thick 
slices, put them in a buttered baking 
dish and sprinkle with one-half tea- 
spoon curry powder. Then beat four 
raw eggs, season with salt and pepper, 
and pour into the dish over the sliced 





4394—Fashion ‘‘Goes Into Service’? With This Pan- 
elled Apron. Designed for small, medium and large. 


A small requires 2 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4396—Kiddie Style Shows Novelty Curved Bodice 
Sections. Designed for 4 to 12. A 6 requires 2 yards 


35 inch fabric. 


9354—Soft Shirtfrock With Smart Contrast. 
A 16 requires 3°4 


signed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. 
yards 35 inch fabric and 34 yard contrast. 





Send fifteen cents for each poe. Write clearly your size, name, address and style number. Send 
partment, 243 West 17th Street, New York City, N . 


orders to PATHFINDER Pattern 


Dress Parade For Summer 





eggs. Dust this with brown bread 
crumbs and top all with a few lumps 
of butter. Bake for 10 minutes or 
until set, 


Baker’s Time-Table 


Depending on the power and heat of 
different types of stoves, the following 
is an approximate time-table for bak- 
ing cakes, bread and pastries: 





Sponge Cake ......... 45 to 60 minutes 
ROR GEO - 5 6600 isccas 20 to 30 - 
6.5 trek ied oo eae 40 to 60 pa 
GEMOTETORE. 26. 2cccees 20 to 30 
BE she orcas bd w emataes i 30 to 50 as 
Lb. née Sine a 2s Gaeec 6 to 10 “4 
White bread (loaf) ... 45 to 60 we 


Rye bread (loaf) ...... 1 hour 
Baking powder biscuits 20 to 30 minutes 
UD Andee a ¥ Ghee eee 25 to 30 ” 


Oro 


Honey-Fudge Frosting 


Here is a cake frosting that im- 
proves with age, being actually better 
after standing a day or more than 
when fresh. For it assemble three- 
fourths cup sugar, one-third cup milk, 
three tablespoons honey, two table- 
spoons butter, one square chocolate, 
one teaspoon vanilla, and one-eighth 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and salt. 

Boil the sugar, honey, cinnamon, 
salt and milk together in saucepan (at 


PE FE SR, 


ee De ae 


9354 


Designed for 36 to 48. 
inch fabric. 


35 inch fabric. 


De- 9327—Attractive Girdle-Frock Gives Slender Waist- 
line. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 342 yards 


39 inch fabric. 


9319—Slim, Youthful Mature-Age Afternoon Style. 
A 36 requires 3°, yards 39 


4189—Button-Fronts and Panelled Lines Spell Slen- 
derness. Designed for 34 to 49. A 36 requires 5'4 yards 


PATHFINDER 


236 degrees Fahrenheit) until the, 


form a soft, but almost firm ball. Re- 


move from stove and add chocolat 
and butter, but do nof stir. Then s: 
the saucepan in cold water and co: 
to 90 degrees (lukewarm). Next add 
the vanilla and heat, beating tho: 
oughly periodically, When final! 
thickened and changed in textur 
spread quickly on cake. 


Week’s Hints 


gG If not thoroughly dried aft 
each using, shower curtains will mil 
dew. 





q@ A rubber band, wrapped severa 
times around a stubborn screw-top ja 
lid, provides a non-skid grip. 

@ Sodium fluoride is effective fo: 
controlling cockroaches, 


G Before adding egg yolks to a cook 
ed mixture, beat the yolk with a for! 
and combine with a small’ amount o! 
the mixture, then add to rest. 


@ When hanging. pictures, place a 
thumb tack in each corner of the back 
of the frame to keep it away from th« 
wall, This tends to prevent the dark 
streaks that usually form around the 
wall area covered by pictures. 


q Time can be saved in cooking if 
a large salt shaker is filled with mixed 
spices and kept on a shelf near th: 
mixing table. Mix spices in this pro- 
portion: four tablespoons cinnamon to 
two tablespoons each of cloves, nut- 
meg, ginger and mace. 
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BLOCKADE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


as a Wall between her and her normal 
intake of needed goods. Accordingly, 
because Of the blockade, food and 
clothing are among other things strict- 
ly rationed in Germany. 

’ However, there are big gaps in the 
blockade; Germany is far from heing 
completely shut off from the outside 
world. The Baltic Sea is open to Ger- 
man Shipping and therefore to trade 
with the Scandinavian and Baltic 
states, the latter now Russian satel- 
lites. And unlike the situation in 1914- 
18, Germany has neutrals to her south, 
southeast and east, with whom she 
still ean and does trade because the 
British “rationing” of those neutrals is 
not yet fully effective. These nations 

clude Italy, the Balkan states and 
Soviet Russia. 

Nazis confidently assert that from 

d through these nations they can 
obtain enough raw materials and food 
to support the German people and 
their war machine—in short, con- 
tinue the war without the products 
formerly obtained from _ overseas. 
Many Allied observers, however, 
trongly doubt this. 


... Three Great Essentials 


As the Allies see it, the gaps in the 
blockade, even if left open, will not 
enable Germany to obtain adequate 
amounts of the three great essentials 
of modern war—food, oil and iron ore 

to keep going indefinitely. Their ar- 
gument runs something like this: 

e Food: In peace time, Germany 
must import 20 per cent of her food- 
stuffs to support a population of 75,- 
000,000 (including Austrians). This 
means that because of the war block- 
ade, Germany must find ways of mak- 
ing up the 20 per cent deficiency by 
getting the food from other sources. 
In terms of population, the problem 
thus becomes one of feeding 15,000,000 
persons—20 per cent of the German 
people. 

Though an agricultural nation, con- 
quered Poland has no agricultural sur- 
plus to contribute. Neither has an- 
exed Czecho - Slovakia. Together 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary have a food surplus that 
ould feed only about 5,000,000 of the 
15,000,000 for whom food is lacking in 
the Reich. Russia may prove helpful 


to some extent, but she exports little _ 


of the foodstuffs Germany needs most 
—meats and fats. The Allies therefore 
eason that 10,000,000 Germans are 
cheduled for starvation. 

e Oil: German economists have 
estimated that in active warfare Ger- 
many would need 12,000,000 tons of 
oil a year, In 1938, Germany’s own 
oil production was only 2,300,000 tons, 
including synthetic gasoline and gaso- 
line substitutes. From former Czecho- 
Slovakia and German Poland, she may 
be able to get as much as 200,000 tons, 
naking a total of 2,500,000 tons. 

At present, Germany has access to 
the two greatest oil-producing nations 
in Europe—Russia and Rumania. It is 


estimated that at the utmost Rumania 
could release 3,000,000 tons a year, 
which would be about twice as much 
as she has promised to give under the 
recent trade agreement with Germany. 
Russia produces 29,000,000 tons of oil 
a year, but her own domestic con- 
sumption is 28,000,000 tons, leaving 
only 1,000,000 tons for export. On this 
optimistic basis, Rumania and Russia 
together might be able to give Ger- 
many a total of 4,000,000 tons a year. 
That plus Germany’s own domestic 
production makes only 6,500,000 tons, 
or a little more than half Germany’s 
estimated requirements for war. 

@ /Jron Ore: In 1938, Germany pro- 
duced 11,100,000 tons of iron ore and 
imported 21,900,000 tons. The block- 
ade has shut her off from sources that 
sent her nearly half of these imports— 
about 10,000,000 tons. This deficiency 
will have to be made up elsewhere. 
Since Germany already takes about 70 
per cent of Sweden’s annual exports, 
she can hardly expect to get more 
from that quarter, particularly when 
compefing with high British bidding. 
Russia is a big iron ore producer, but 
uses all but a very little herself. Yugo- 
slavia, too, has rich deposits, but they 
are largely undeveloped and therefore 
of little help. As a result, the Allies 
say, unless Germany finds some un- 
expected new sources of iron ore, she 
will probably have to get along on 
only about two-thirds of what she nor- 
mally requires even in peace time, 


... Truth Not Known 


According to most observers, if this 
Allied picture of the German situation 
is true, Germany eventually will crum- 
ble. But many are far from certain at 
this time that it is true. For it is a 
fact worth noting that the Nazis, with 
their mines and submarines, have had 
no little success in applying a counter- 
blockade against Britain and in sup- 
plying some of their wants from 
sources in neighboring countries. For 
strategic and propagandistic reasons, 
moreover, the Anglo-French Allies are 
undoubtedly just as much inclined to 
exaggerate the blockade’s effective- 
ness as the Nazis are to play it down. 
At bottom, the fact is that only the 
German leaders really know at pres- 
ent how effective the blockade is, and 
they are not telling. 

Under these circumstances, the an- 
swer to the question of the blockade’s 
effectiveness, its power to crush Ger- 
many, is not now known. This means 
that no outsider can tell which bel- 
ligerent will attack first and break the 
stalemate. In the last. analysis, the 
effectiveness of the blockade probably 
will not be disclosed until after a 
major offensive takes place in this 
present “sit-down war.” For if Ger- 
many attacks first, it will be an indica- 
tion that the blockade is strangling 
her; and if Britain and France attack 
first, it will be an indication that the 
blockade is failing. In any case, while 
designed primarily to starve out the 
Nazis, this foremost weapon of the 
Allies is actually affecting all of 
Europe, if not the whole world. 
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FOUR-FOLD WAY TO 
SCALP COMFORT 


REMOVE LOOSE DANDRUFF 


To help the looks of your hair and remove 
loose dandruff, just use En-ar-co. Quickly it 
stimulates the surface circulation—and good 
circulation is vital to a good head of hair. It 
lifts up and dissolves the loose dandruff—it’s 
just grand for the hair. 
At all druggists or send 
10c for trial size to 
National Remedy Co., 
55 West 42nd Street. 
N. Y. C. Dept. P-6. 


QYWEN-AR-CO 



















CONFUCIUS SAY:.. 


MAN WHO b, 
GET GIRL MUST 
BE REGULAR 
FELLOW 







CONSTIPATION GOT YOU DOWN? 
HEADACHY — PEPLESS? 


@ Try FEEN-A- MINT, the easy-to-take laxative. 
Tastes like your favorite chewing gum. Gives 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. Millions rely 
on FEEN-A-MINT. Get FEEN-A-MINT at your 
druggist’s today. Family supply only 10¢. 


ADVISES 


YOUNG 
GIRLS enrerinc 
WOMANHOOD 


Thousands of young girls entering womanhood 
have found a “real friend’’ in Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound to help them go 
“smiling thru’’ restless, moody, nervous spells 
and relieve cramps, headache, backache, an 
embarrassing fainting spells due to female func- 
tional irregularities. Famous for over 60 years in 
elping ‘‘women’s” functional complaints. Try it! 
Note: Pinkham’s Compound comes in either 
liquid or handy to carry tablet form (similar 


formula). 







EARN EXTRA MONEY @2fonne 


# Increase your income at home by 

new, simple Wentworth Tempera 

Color method. We instruct you 

= m and supply ou with work. Write 
today for 


ALE REE BOOKLET. 
Wentworth Pictorial Company, Lid. - DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont 


NG The biggest tuo- filly 
YES SIR!s2.50 for room and bath in this 


modern, 14-story hotel. Two per- 
sons $3.50. Send for booklet “G " today. 


wort. EMPIRE "2" 


"‘ ht the Gateway to Limes Square’ 









ousands relieved from pain walk 


tely with FHEEFNER 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write is Pree 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 156 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginie 


THE 
| FEEN-A-MIN CHEWING GUM 
LAXATIVE 
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Brain Teaser 


From Jonesboro, N. C., V. O. Turn- 
er sent this week’s poser: The male 
inhabitants of Colorville, all with very 
colorful names, had an old custom that 
the color of a man’s necktie should 
correspond to his name. But three 
men—stout, short and tall, also young, 
middle-aged and old—named Brown, 
Blue and Black (not necessarily re- 
spectively) decided to defy the old 
custom by exchanging ties. This they 
accomplished by making only two 
swaps among themselves. The first ex- 
change was between the stout Mr. Blue 
and the short man, Mr. Brown ex- 
changed twice. After the second ex- 
change, the old man observed his old 
tie on the young Mr. Brown, Now the 
question is: Who’s who, and what 
color tie did each wear after the ex- 
changes? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
left the job at 20 minutes past 11 
o’clock. 


Card Oddity 

This is not a trick or a puzzle, yet 
it contains an element of both. Thus 
it should prove entertaining to demon- 
strate it to your friends, 

The effect: “You show 13 cards com- 
prising a single suit—spades, hearts, 
diamonds or clubs, but mixed as to 
sequence. Turning them over to form 
a pile, face-down, you begin by spell- 
ing “o-n-e,” taking off a card as you 
spell each letter and placing it on the 
bottom of the pile. Then, as you pro- 
nounce “one,” turn the next (fourth) 


Self-Tes 











PASTIME and SMILES 





card over and it will be the ace. 

Next, spell “t-w-o.” The succeeding 
fourth card will be the deuce. Then 
spell “t-h-r-e-e.” This time you have 
to count off five cards (one for each 
letter) and the next (or sixth) card 
will be the three. And so on it goes 
to “t-e-n,” “‘k-n-a-v-e,” “q-u-e-e-n” and 
“k-i-n-g.” 

The secret: The previous arrange- 
ment of the 13 cards. Their order 
from top to bottom is: three, eight, 
seven, ace, king, six, four, two, queen, 
knave (be ‘sure to spell “knave” be- 
cause “jack” with only four letters 
will not work), ten, nine and five. 
—_>- 


Chair Quoits 


Tossing games are always popular. 
Materials needed for this one are to be 
found in most households—a straight- 
backed chair and some short lengths 
of stout rope. Make one or more sets 
of rings, three rings to a set, by braid- 
ing the lengths of rope to form toss- 
able rings three or four inches in 
diameter. Then turn the chair upside 
down and mark a line on the floor 
about five feet from the chair. From 
that point each player, in turn, tosses 
three rings at the upturned chair legs. 
The player making the most ringers 
wins, 








LI ce 


Smiles 


City Visitor—So you raise all these 
chickens yourself? 

Farmer—Well—er I furnish the 
food, but the hens take charge of their 
education. 


HE following questions are presented as a kind of self-test or as an examina- 
tion readers may use to find out how much their friends know about current 


affairs. 


@ (1) Last week who was to be the 
principal character in a Japanese- 
staged “puppet show”? Pinocchio? 
Mr. Chan? Mr. Wang? or Charlie 
McCarthy? 


@ (2) Why does Senator Sheppard 
regard Vice President Garner as 
being one of these: (a) a practical 
liberal, (b) a good dancer, or (c) an 
expert on interstate trade? 


e (3) If you had been employed by 
the recently exposed murder syndi- 
cate in Brooklyn, N. Y., how. much 
would you have been paid for kill- 
ing a man? 


@ (4) What propagandists have ad- 
vanced what new and horrid hint to 
impress Rumanians? 


@ (5) When will Easter again fall 
on a March 24? 


The answers are all available on other pages in this week’s issue. 


e (6) Is “bunker control” (a) a 
system of weeding golf courses; (b) 
a means by which neutrals are kept 
from trading with Germany; or (c) 
a way to silence people who tell 
tall stories. 


@ (7) How many movie theaters are 
there in the United States and what 
is their total seating capacity? 


e (8) What are lymphocytes? <A 
tribe of African head-hunters? Cells 
found in the blood? Or a band of 
radicals who incite to riot? 


@ (9) A relative of what great in- 
dustrialist is preparing to become a 
member of what church? 


e (10) Was television brought near- 
er or made more remote last week? 
Why? 


ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND: Questions of a similar nature may be asked to 


cover every story appearing in this week’s issue of PATHFINDER. 
in stories appearing on 
(4)—p. 7; 
and (10)—p. 411. 


to the 
(1)—p. 9; 
(8)—p. 12; 


above will be found 
(2)—p. 4; (3)—p. 6; 
(9)—p. 15; 





The answers 
the following pages: 


(5)—p. 16; (6)—p. 3; (7)—p. 10: 
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W illie—Mother, I just made a bet with 
Walter. 

Mother—Why, you naughty boy! 
made you do it? 

W illie—W ell, Mother, I bet Walter m) 
new cap against a button that you were 
the best mother in town, and that you'd 
give me a nickel to get some candy. You 
don’t want me to lose my nice new cap, 
do you, mother? 


W hat 


Big Cityite—My, what a quaint town 
I suppose they still ring the curfe\ 
out here every night? 

Native—Well, no. They used to, but 
folks got to complainin’ that it dis- 
turbed their sleep. 


Bride (buying stove)—Please, sir, 
I'd like a little oven. 
Salesman (accommodatingly) — Er 
pardon me; but not while your hus- 
hand’s along. 





Rastus—My, but yo’ looks prosper- 
ous these days. 

Sambo—Boy, Ah’s livin’ off de fat ob 
de land. 

Rastus—How come, big boy? 

Sambo—Ah runs a reducin’ estab- 
lishment, 


Johnny—Can I kiss you? 
Clara—I don’t know. Most fellows 
have been able to. 


Hubby—Why so pensive, dear? 

Wifey—I was just thinking what | 
shall get in the way of spring clothes 

Hubby—TI' see. After being pensive 
a while, you are going to be expensive 


Teacher—What are some of the uses 
of wool? 

Boy—? ? ? 

Teacher — Now listen; 
your*clothes made of? 

Boy—Dad’s old uns, ma’am. 


what 


are 


Wimpus—Isn’t it odd how the fash- 
ions change so often? 

Bjorn—Probably trying to elude 
some of the people who are trying to 
keep up with them. 





Mike—Phwat do be the first sign of 
spring, Pat? 

Pat—Shure, it’s whin ye notice that 
it ain’t ’ere yet. 

Feed Dealer—Mose, you owe me $3 
for oats, and if you don’t pay me, Ill 
have to take your horse. 

Mose—All right, Mr. Guppy, an’ Ah’l! 
pay yo’ de balance of de $3 jest as soon 
as Ah kin. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work u 
a profitable business at home through the mails 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
eaders in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—6@ cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will ve counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 










AGENTS WANTED 





NTED—Man to start in business selling widely 
own products to satisfied consumers. omplete 
Largest Company; established 1889. Big earn- 


No experience needed. 
Rawleigh’s, Box D-1-PAT, Freeport, tl. 


y AND WOMEN WANTED, Full or Spare time to 
| Sayman Products house to house. Write T. M. 
nan Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. K2. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in theatre- 
communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
thing furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. K, Box 
Memphis, Tennessee. 











ENTERTAINMENT __ ee 
i(FUSIOUS, Hilariously, witty wisecracks, 200, 
ne. Cash Prizes, Bartels, 326-P West 40th, New 


v1 FOR INVENTORS 
TO INVENTORS! An amazir book which 





es ‘“‘inside’’ on inventing for profit. No Cost 
bligation. Crescent Tool Co., Dept. PA, Cincin- 
Ohio 





ENTORS—Have You a sound, practical ‘Invention 
patented or unpatented? If so, write 
rtered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
hington, D.C. 
___-xHELP WANTED 

ARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
wer). Let us try to get one for you; small cost 
te for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
otion Service, Washington, D. C. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. EARNED $1,174 IN SPARE TIMB® for excep- 
nal “cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free 
k tells if your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops. 
ted, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 273, Chicago. 
WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
We buy fresh 35c, Dry $1.35 lb. We paid B.A. E 
30. 73. 40 Page Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 
Third, Seattle, Wash. 
_ MISCELLANEOUS | 
COVER CASH from hidden unknown values in old 
psed life insurance policies. Investigate Today. 
te for Free folder. Advisory Insurance Service, In- 
nce Bldg., Omaha, Nebr 


VE YOURSELF A PERMANENT WAVE complete 
tfit $1.00 guaranteed. S. R. Sales, 3690 Warren 
Cleveland, O 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE 
PTURED? Get Relief This Proven Way. No leg- 
raps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad 

at real opening—follows every body movement 
instant increased support in case of strain. Can- 
slip whether at work or play. Light. 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing Free 
c<, “Advice To Ruptured’ and details of liberal 
thful 60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
teful users in your neighborhood Write: Cluthe 
Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


IN THE MOVIE BUSINESS. Show Hollywood 
oductions in towns without theatres. Our free 
k, “‘Making Money with Movies,’’ tells you how. 
tin Film, Dept. PA6,. Davenport, Iowa 

‘NURSERY STOCK 2 

SSES—Send $1 for 10 Everblooming field grown 

plants—3 Red, 3 Pink, 2 Yellow, 2 White. Free 
alog—Tytex Rose Nurseries. Dept. 2, Tyler, Texas 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


\KE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 

irse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
o School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chicago. 

___ PATENT ATTORNEYS 0 

VENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OD37, Adams 

lding, Washington, D. C. , Oe 4 
ATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Com- 

y. 547-D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 

is PHOTO FINISHING sig <8 

IXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
eloped—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
00. Prompt—Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des- 
Toines, Iowa. : as ¥ 
REE ENLARGEMENTS—yYour roll developed (8 
beautiful Velox prints) for only 25c and coupons for 
ee Enlargements. Send Stamps or coin. Fotoprint 
rvice, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia 


4T LAST! rR S! 















































ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Coi- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
lor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
OLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One Day 
ervice. Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 


IFE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a life time. Film de- 
veloped, 16 prints, 2 Enlargements 25c. Prints 149c. 
fe Fotos. Hutchinson, Kansas. os 

OLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c Dividend 
oupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, Box 

535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED; printed, 15c. Reprints 1!%c. 
One Day Service. Fotoshop, Box 302, Topeka, Kan- 




















RHYME & REASON 


HE world is a looking glass, and gives 

back to every man the reflection of 

his own face. Frown at it and it will in 

turn look sourly upon you; laugh at it and 

with it, and it is a jolly kind companion. 
—THACKERAY 


* * * 





He that is proud of riches is a fool. For 
if he be exalted above his neighbors be- 
cause he hath more gold, how much in- 
ferior is he to a gold mine! 

—JEREMY TAYLOR 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not in- 
thralled; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most 
harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 
—MILTON 


* * * 


That which makes the vanity of others 
unbearable to us is that which wounds 
our own. 

—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 

We 


reason, 


truth, not only by the 
the heart. 


PASCAL 


the 
also by 


know 
but 


Trust on and think Tomorrow will repay; 
Tomorrow’s falser than the former day; 
Lies worse; and while it says, we shall be 
blest 
With some new Joys, cuts off what we 
possessed. 
—DRYDEN 


- . o 


He that contemneth small things shall 
fall little by little. 
—ECCLESIASTICUS 








ae. ..  iai- 

WIN PRIZE MONEY: Booklet—‘‘Successful Contest- 
ing’’ Shows how. 10c postpaid. Bulletin listing 

$200,000.00 prizes included. World Publishing, 4515-P 

Cottage Grove, Chicago. . 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. FP, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lining new opportunities for amateur songwriters 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago 
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Learn To Wrest 


The Utmost From Life! 


ON’T HOLD BACK—life is yours 

to live and enjoy each conscious 
moment. Not in a sheltered, routine 
living, but only in a tempest of life’s 
forces—which challenges every element 
of your nature—will you receive that 
inspiration, those ideas, which will bring 
you personal supremacy and happiness. 
Live boldly but knowingly—learn to uti- 
lize nature’s laws to the fullest extent. 


A FREE Book of Facts 


Let the Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) show you how to direct /ittle- known 
laws of life and mind—used by the sages for 
centuries. Write for the free book, ““The Secret 
Heritage” today. Address Scribe: S.W.W. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A, 


DURIG 


HELPED QUICKLY! 
Yes... Fairyfeet STOPS Bunion 
Pains . . . quickly! Reduces bunion 
You wear copee shoes in com- 
fort. Over & 000 treatments 
used since 1897. Fairyfoot re- 
lieves pain . .. it's GUARANTEED! 
FREE REATMENT 
be Send postcard for sample TODAY! 


FAIRYFOOT PRODUCTS CO., CHICAGO 
2223 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE DEPT, 3244 



























YES, RENEW MY PATHFINDER 


For [-] 156 weeks $2.00, [] 52 weeks $1.00 
My Remittance is Enclosed 


STREET or RFD.................. 
POST OFFICE............ 


re 


EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


* The World’s News Center * 


Mail This Coupon With Remittance To PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Is Your Name Here? 





ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of year: 
completed manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript 
We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 








THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 


Madtson Nesbit-Nisbet Ramsey Bim psoa yier 
Magee Neville Ramsay 


Jones 
“ Hawke) Jordan-Jordon Sinclair yrreil 
HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest piaiX* 37.. Mahon —_— 2, Sasises pose. Tieo> 
times. It records the origin and growth of the Hittrorne  judson Malone(y) Newman Randolph = Slack yeeee 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry Hayiee-tay Kale” Markhato Nichole =“ Ransom == Sloane) Valentine 
there; its part in the early settlement and subse- 27m" me {Ce «RS ~—  — e 
quent history of America, including service in the fiiia Kavi Metin” = Nixon Reymond mart’ = Yougninne”” 
Revolutionary War; and its achievements and Heats Keating Meson NostNowell Asdmonta) Snead-Gneed Your-Voste) 
] j ; : H ’ Hearn(e)> Keeal(e)y Massey -MassieNolan Redman 
eading representatives in this country. The Keen(e) Masters Norman Reed-Read Snodgrass Wade 
derivation and meaning of the name are traced; fHeuses» xen Mather” Nort Reeve) Baya Waginer. 
recurtent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data are set fiend Keuey Matitess” faeeecg epmetes Goma Boor 
forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as the authoritative -"Yiendnx” Keer" ll Riwsdies Sparks) Waldron 
description of a family coat of arms. Henry Kempe) May ard Oaiiey Ruicn Bpearis)-SpeerWell 
Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled Herman Kendait MeAdam 4 {~~ ele 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and Herre rick — 4 Meabe Onde Richmond Seersve 4 Wenerws) 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably Heron Kent Mopars n)y Olmete (ard Riddie- Ridge Squires) Ward” 
designed for filing among your family records or other documents. Hewitt-Htewett Kero M (a) 0 O'Neal Ride‘e) way. Bias Warner 
With each order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an Tepard Ketcham M @ — jifey Stanford © WashDurni(e) 
illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bureau. If your Hickmap oo » Mecaltum Ripley Stanton =. Warm” 
order arrives promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our spe- Higgine Keyer” Me TcCormack Owens) ~ Rloener Stapleton Watson" 
cially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents each). It measures Hitmen Kilpatrick Mocus Paee- eae- Paige Rivers Sark) = Want 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record the names-of Bion. Kincaid Mecune Painter Robbins” Steutier «=| Weeh”” 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. Hing) Hind) Klngsbury eDanial(s) Parry Roberts Btebb .  Wetmer 
The following is our latest list, containing 200 new names. The Hinwsn —_ Kirby Kerby MeDow be =, Robinson Steen wer 
* . r . ) Steril - 
coupon, with $2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript Hitone x Kirkland oes neo PED ig, ‘Rockwell «= Stevens wae 
by return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money- Hoag - Kitch M iMag parry . R rrensoa, P ie” 
back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any Hobson nape cGewan Partridge Rol Stewsct Wentwort 
three for $5.00. Send for yours today. Mepis RESEARCH BUREAU, Hodsso 2 tt Motu Pat(versod — Rose silt welt Westbrook 
Dept. B-9, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. ‘Hotman(a Knowlton eintyre Patios Rouse) Stcokten Wane 
x atrick Stoddard Whaley 
. BH Kolb ceKee Paul Rowe Bto Wharto 
Look Also for Your Mother’s and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names Holbrook Kramet 7, Tan . ae - a 
Abbot(t} Belcher Buckley t (ee Den(n)ison Ferguson = Goffe Ky! icKenn(¢)yPeak(e)-Peek Rowley Pores W (b)eldoo 
Abel (1) en-Belding Buck ner cobb Denton Ferris-Farris Gold Hol (oy Brows 
Abraham(s) Bel(kjoap — Budd(e) Bowe ae Od jase clean = Pearson ae ad) } saan Whitaker 
ry dlls PAGES — id Sos? — ‘o Hollingsworth Jamb MeNait) Peek Stratton = White 
Dexter Fin(d)jey (e) = 
Adam(s) Bewhmia Bullard fley-Coffee Dick(e’ Pintaie man lis MeN ute a Rutherford = Street Whitenead 
Adkins Benner Bullock 4 Diskass — Hollister Lancaster ( wpe 
Agnew Bennett Bundy-Bunde CosguaDiney A a Goodwin Hollo Landts- Landes Mellen: Metion Pennington Ryan Strickiend = Whiting 
Alten Bonspa- Benson Burch Se 1) burn Dickinson ner Gordon H Lane eves Fens ver Ryder bs Whitlock 
kers- y Diehl-Deal .) Gore olmes mand 
Dietrich Holt Lan(g)don M Perrin(e) Bt 
‘Aibreome Beruce-Derata Burnes, Seltomaa Piet rn a ae <-- ee 
Aldrich urna ier nemore «= Flem(as)ing Grace Hooper Sine) i Salibury Stare © ureeewiggtn Omen 
Alexander te urrell-Burritl Colvin. ixon-Diekson Flint Granger Hopkine rop Michael Petersep = Sanboro Summer(s) widies 
Alford er Burrows (@) Flood Gran’ $4 ‘ime Miadm Pais Pe . meer wi 
Allen-Allaa tek ford Burroughs Compton wer(s) 9 Horn(e) Middleton Petty Wiley 
Allison iddile Bu Comstock d (a) yd r(e)aves wrence Muna” Peniee Sargent ton Wilkie) 
Ani 7 urto np-Fl reen(e Lawson Millara Ba(u) nders Swain-Swayne wiixiniss 
dross igelo 2 nant Fly inn «= Creen(e) paob ss Wilktn( 
Ames (s) ush EoneCoss n-Dotson Foley Greenwood  Hosk 4 wton —— Paear Savage Sween(e)¥  Wilkimod 
Amos Billings ushonell Conkitn(g) ‘cote reer-Grier yy (aydberter — | Sayers) Sayre Willard 
Anderson ing am uss e)-Bussey Conley Donshue Forbes i. Se > PMinee-bétnet Prnneos (hee eter wiuihess 
mouse Lee ae eae conake ed Wier . 
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(njam Fer $9.50 you can have an authentic, hand-painted 
Farrar gs COAT OF ARMS of any family listed. Our heraldic © 
Feulkner artists emblazon each Coat of Arms te order, on 8 Coat of Arms of the following family cc0-xccen---———~ 

parchment paper size 11 by 14 inches. (Use coupon.) “es ae an am au am aw ae oe ge oe ee ee oe ee ee es 
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